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Burnt Clay Ballast. 


BANGKOK, Siam, July 22, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In your issue of May 17 ‘* Burnt Clay” mentions “ large 
experience and a peculiar process” as essential to successful 
utilization of clay as ballast. 

In distant countries the provision of experienced super- 
vision becomes a very serious matter. Will not ‘‘ Burnt 
Clay” or some other of your readers experienced in the 
preparation of clay bailast kindly put me in possession of 
some further particulars as to the essentials of the process ? 
Are patent rights involved ? “o> 











Tire Dressing. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Aslread your editorial on the subject of ‘* Plain Tires, 
Frogs and Guard Rails,” in the Railroad Gazette of Aug. 
23, it occurred t> me that you did not sufficiently emphasize 
the ease with which a plain tire can be kept without hollows 
by the use of a proper material in the brake shoes. It is in 
facta simple matter to so select the material in the shoes 
that the tire will be worn away faster by the shoes than by 
the rail. One casein particular has come to my attention, 
where the driving tires were cut away so rapidly that the 
shoes had to be changed for otbers of a softer materiai. It | 
seems to me that you might have stated that there was no | 
excuse for a hollow tire in these days, because all locomo- 
tives ought to have driverbrakes, and if the material of the 
shoes was properly selected the tires would always be prac- 
tically flat. Z. 











Brakes on Engine Trucks. 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

l have read with satisfaction your illuminating editorial 
in this week’s issue concerning brakes on engine trucks, but 
! am disappointed that you do not take up the question of 
the possible danger involved iu placing brake-shoes on the 
front wheels of an engine. The front truck has a very im- 
portant duty, especially on a passenger train, where bun- 
dreds of lives are at stake, and it seems to me that the dis- 
cussion of this question should take into account the strong 
feeling existing in many quarters that there is danger in 
hampering these wheels in any way. 

Our enginemen, who have used the air brake now for many 
years, have got into the habit of handling it with great free- 
dom. They put onthe brakes very suddenly many times, 
and it sometimes seems as if many enginemen are more reck- 
less in handling trains than they used to be when they had 
only the protection of hand brakes. Knowing that they 
have a powerful retarding force at their instant command, 
they rush at high speed upto within a few feet of trestles and 
curves where they know that they must slow up, and then 
r2duce their speed very greatly in a very short space. Every 
one knows from observation of ordinary car trucks what a 
powerful effect the application of brakes has upon the truck 
frame. If the frame is not wrencbed or strained it is because 
it isan exceedingly good one. At 50 miles an hour on 
most of our Western roads I want the front trucks 
to curve untrammeled, and I should hesitate to instruct 
my engineers to use a front truck brake under all cir- 
cumstances, even if they had one. {fone wheel is gripped 
by the shoe tighter than its wate there is a tendency to slew 
the truck. If the front wheels should slide there would be 
increased danger of riding the rails on curves. The fact 
that the locomotives of the New York elevated roads run 
around sharp curves with driver brakes is not much of an 
argument. I understand those trains run very slowly around 
curves, and that a stop on a curve is practically unheard of. 
When you come to consider the high speed used on ordinary 
roads, and the numerous roads which have poor track, and 
yet whose managements would not hesitate to follow the lead 
of better roads in putting truck brakes in use, should sych 


7 | accidents, resulting in the death of 39 persons and injuring 


| ly prevented by an efficient brake system, especially when 36 
| of them were due to “‘ rear” collisions and 28 to ‘ butting” 





use become the fashion, it seems to me plain that there is 





reason for caution. A railroad should at least have a very 
careful master mechanic, and he should have first-class in- 
spectors, before adopting such an untried appliance. I hope 
you will give us some light on this point. E. C. 8. 

53 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Sept. 9, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Permit me to say a few words in reply to the editorial 
comments upon my communication published in last week’s 
issue of the Railroad Gazette. It appears to me that facts 
bear me out in the remark made as to closing the avenues of 
information when accidents occur on railroads. It may be 
as you say that ‘‘no conspiracy of silence exists,” but the re- 
sults are the same. If there were a properly constituted com- 
mission of inquiry, such as you have alr2:idy suggested, the 
public would know where to lock for information. It is not 
more than a fortnight ago since I saw a complaint in one of 
our New York daily papers that such information was re- 
fused, and such cases are not rare. For further evidence we 
need but refer tothe pages of the Railroad Gazette for 
Aug. 30 last, where, in the monthly summary of accidents, 
the very same thing is complained of end condemned in 
strong language, calling it a ‘-heartless blunder” and approv- 
ing of the language used by Railroad Commissioner Hill, 
who denounced the conduct of the railroad officers as ‘‘ id- 
iotic.” 

In this same summary of accidents is given a total of 143 





147 others. Nearly every cause from whieh accidents usually 
arise is assigned, but there is no mention of the insufficiency 
of brake power or the failure of brakes as having been the 
cause of any one of them; while it seems hardly reasonable 
to suppose that out of these 143 accidents in the month of 
July last, not one of them could have been lessened or entire- 


collisions, involving in the total of 143 accidents 62 passen- 
ger trains. 

Your article upon the subject of brakes upon engine 
trucks is a considerable step in advance and shows that ayn 
intelligent consideration of the question reveals that at least 
upon some engine trucks brakes are not only advisable, but 
positively necessary for efficient braking, and that they are 
not so upon all arises mostly from difficulties of construc- 
tiop. The question is therefore reduced to its final stage 
and is, after all, one of design. 1n the statement of the 
fundamental principle of all brake working that there should 
be a brake upon every wheel, questions of construction and 
design are of course not considered, but it might be well if 
those who design our locomotives would accept the sugges- 
tion that an engine truck upon which it is impossible to 
place a brake:is an imperfect appliance, and should not be 
permitted where such faully design involves the safety of 
life and property. In fact, it is time that some attention 
was given to brake requirements when laying off and spac- 
ing the wheels of a locomotive. I don’t gosofar as to say 
that a urake should be made first and the engine built 


around it, but I do say that a locomotive can 
neither be complete nor efficient without a brake 
upon it, and that being the case it is quite with- 


in the province of a locomotive mechanical engineer to make 
the brake a subject of consideration so far as to afford proper 
space and facility for its application, and there are but few 
classes of engines in which this may not be easily done, as 
brake engineers have been forced to display the utmost in- 
gepnuity in order to make the advance they bave made, until 
there remains but little for locomotive engineers t> concede. 
In fact, there is now in use one of the most simple and effec- 
tive brake systems for locomotives, which is capable of cov- 
ering all the wheels of engioes and engine trucks with a flexi- 
ble inter-fulerumed brake, whose brake-shoe pressures all 
neutralize themselves, and whose brake cylinder takes all its 
own stress upon itself and forms no obstruction to freedom of 
access to engines or truck and is entirely free from complica- 
tion, so that the last objection that can be urged against the 
application of a brake upon the engine truck is removed. 

There remains but one other point for me to comment upon 
in your excellent article, and that is, the standard of com- 
parison you adopt in elucidating the effective power of a 
brake upon the engine truck. You say its increased effect is 
from 2.5 to 5.4 per cent. of the total braking power of the 
train. Thus it would appear to the casual observer that 
there is very little to gain by its introduction. This 1s toa 
certain extent misleading, as you do not give the weight or 
number of cars composing the train. Probably this arises 
from the impossibility of doing so, unless some arbitrary 
standard be fixed upon. It is therefore only fair and reasona- 
ble to give the percentage of this additional brake 
power upon the basis of the engine itself and not 
upon the train. By adopting this standard we see 
that the 4 per ceut. additional brake power, which as 
you say is available on ‘most passenger engine trucks, 
may mean 10 tors of additional brake-shoe pressure, 
and here lies the importance of the whole question. Ask 
those whose duties have compelled them unexpectedly to 
face at high speeds an open drawbridge or a wash- 
out what they would give for 4 per cent. of extra 
brake pressure, or even 2.5 percent. Or ask those whose 
official duties connect them with the running of trains, how 
often they have heard this or some similar expression: * If 
I bad only another rail length I wouldn’t have been in the 
ditch.” It is when we look at the matter in this light, and 
know that sucha critical moment may come to any one of 
us, that we see the true importance of a brake upon the en- 
gine truck, as well as the truth of the fundamental principle 
that there should be a brake upon every wheel. 





Jas, HOWARD. 


Lectures on Railroad Signaling. 





We bave for some time wished to give our readers an out- 
line of the lectures on railroad signaling which Mr. G. W. 
Blodgett, Electrical Engineer Boston & Albany Railroad, 
delivers at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. We are 
able here to give a mere synopsis of the course. Its novelty 
and its importance will be apparent. We doubt if another 
such a course of lectures can be heard in the world. We re- 
gret extremely that it is not available to the many inventors 
who are now wasting time, money and gray matter in try- 
ing to perfect and to introduce signals that ‘are radically 
wrong in principle or unworkable in practice. 


1st Lecture.—Railroad signaling defined, and its principal 
objects explained, viz., to increase the capacity cf a railroad, 
and to hasten the dispatch of business; to increase the safety 
of operation; to give certain information to the proper per- 
sons as to the movements of trains, or to communicate cer- 
tain orders; to warn or protect the public from accident at 
highway grade crossings: to control the movements of trains 
at junctions and crossings, and in yards; to economize time 
and space where many train movements nave to be made. 

Definition of the technical terms which are used in these notes 
and descriptions of apparatus. Railroad signals divided into 
two general group-, and these subdivided into several classes, 
according to their purpose and character, as signals which 
give information to trains; signals which give information 
about trains. Various kinds of these enumerated. 

Classification of signals according to the manner in which 
their indication is made known. They are either visible. 
audible, or both visible and audible, and a tew arranged to 
operate on some part of the locomotive or train—for instance 
the whistle or the air brake. 

Still another classificatiov of signals may be made accord- 
ing to the means by which they are operated. These may be 
mecban'cal, pneumatic, hydraulic, electrical, the combina- 
tion of two or more vf these agencie-. These means may 
also be manual, automatic, or partly manual and partly au- 
tomatic. 

Special signals.—These are located at points along the line 
of a railroad which are more dangerous than others, as at 
switches, drawbridges, etc., or at points where it is necessary 
for other reasons to check or control the movements of 
trains. 

Tbe most common of all the causes of railroad accidents is 
the switch; bence the importance of some indication whether 
the switch is set sight or wrong is readily apparent. The 
different ways in which switch signals may be arranged. 

Line block signals.—These are located in series along the 
road, usually at variable distances from each other. ‘* Ab- 
solute” aud ** permissive ” block systems detined, and ex- 
amples given. 

Running trains by telegraph, as practiced by different rail- 
roads. The essential principles of safety and success; pre- 
cautions necessary, and dangers to be guarded against. The 
train dispatcher and his duties; the uses of the train sheet; 
train orders, how communicated, how received and ac- 
kuowledged ; modifications of this system in use on some roads; 
capabilities of this system. 

Pennsylvania Railroad signal system and method of ru.- 
ning trains. Partly a block system and partly telegraphic. 

2d Lecture.—Pennsylvania Railroad system, continued. 
Certuin advantages this bas over a purely block system, or a 
strictly telegraphic one. Its weak points and disadvantages. 

Induction telegraphs—their principle aud their origin.— 
Experiments of Phelps, Edison and others. The system on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford (Harlem Division) 
and the Lehigh Valley railroads. The apparatus in a train; 
at a terminal station; at an intermediate station; on the line. 
Experience thus far. Its proper place in railroad operation 
not yet clearly established. 

Automatic signals, those which are operated entirely by 
moving trains, or by switches when thrown off the main 
line, or which depend for their indication upon the condition 
of the track (whether or not it is occupied), or are 
operated by trains in connection with natural forces, 
as gravitation or pressure. The different ways in which 
they may be classified.—Two principal groups, viz.: Time 
signals, the normal position of which is ‘all clear,” and 
which are s2t to danger on the passage of a train, remain- 
ing displayed for a certain definite time, and then returning 
to tbeir former condition, whatever be the position of the 
train ; and space signals, which are set to danger by the 
passage of atrain, and remain so till the train bas arrived at a 
certain place, however long it takes toreach there. Automatic 
signals classified according to the principle of their operation ; 
electro-mecbanical, pneumatic, electric, atmospheric, classi- 
fied according to their use, as for the service of trains, special 
signals, line block signals, etc. These described and their 
functions defined. The plan and construction of the earliest 
form: of these. Some of these defects, and bow they were 
overcome. The development of the present systems. Time 
signals described. Those of Roth, Johnson, Wagner & Bard 
and Strain & Simpson and some others discussed. Insur- 
mountable detect of time signals is that they give no indica- 
tion of where the train which last passed them is. 

Bd Lecture—Space signals defined.—Historical data. 
Experiments of early inventors. David Rousseau’s signals 
on the N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Overlapp‘ng of signals on this 
system. Early experiments and first applications of Hall’s 
system at Stamford, Conn, in 1870; on the Eastern Rail- 
road at Lynn and Salen, Mass.; the attempt to run several 
signals from one battery; the difficulties encountered and 
how they were overcome. The defects of Hall’s original 
system. Improvements in this system which have been 
made. The duplex form of signal and the reason for its 
adoption. Its weak points. 

4th Lecture.—Hall’s closed circuit system; first used on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad about 
1882. The form of instrument; its subsequent simplifica- 
tion and the instruments now iu use on the Boston & Al- 
bany Railroad. Their astonishing record. Station blocks, 
special and line block signals 1n the new system, and the ar- 
rangement of circuits for each. Overlapping of the line- 
block signals. Special instruments for particular applica. 
tions of these signals. 

Other wire-circuit signals.—Hadden’s signals on the Pena- 
sylvavia Railroad. Gary’s experiments and his magneto- 
electro signal. Long’s electrosemaphore. The Gould-Tis- 
dale signal, old and new. 

5th Lecture.—Rail-circuit Signals. Their principle known 
many years; first proposed in 1835 by Weber, but is not 
known to have been used at thattime. The first American 
experiments, by Frank Pope, Gasset and others. The present 
form put up by the Union Switch & Signal Co. as special, 
station and liae-block signals. How the defects of early 
forms have been overcome. Protection of switches and 
turuouts. The first methods of doing this were unreliable. 
How they have been made satisfactory. ow line-block 
signals with rail-circuits may be overlapped; several ways 
of doing this; why only two or three are safe. Electro- 
pneumatic semaphores on the West Shore and the Penn- 
sy!vania railroads; detailed description of the whole system. 

he modified form in use on the Fitchburg Railroad, Com- 
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parative cost and operation of these and the disk clock-work 
signals. Electric slot signals. 

6th Lecture.—Other forms of rail circuit signals, and the 
different functions of the rail circuit in these. The railway 
cab electric signal. Orcutt’s locomotive signal. The Gould- 
Tisdale signal with a rail cirewt. Automatic signals other 
than electric. Bean atmospheric signal. McLeod’s air sig- 
nal. Automatic signals purely mechanical in their opera- 
tion. 

7th Lecture—Highway grade crossings.—A serious and 
prolitic source of accidents. The only complete remedy for 
these a separation of the grades. When this cannot be done, 
and until it is done, in other cases, some protection for the 
public who use such crossing demanded. The different 
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ways in which this may be done to a greater or less degree. 
Gates and flagmen—automatic gates; these may introduce a 
danger as serious as that against which they are intended to 
protect. 

Crossings without gates or flugmen.—Automatic alarms; 
visible; audible; the combination of both principles. Means 
for operating such alarms; mechanical; atmospheric; elec- 
tric; two or more of these combined. The Hal! system; 
single and double-track applications. The Union system on 
a single and on a double track, with special forms for par- 
ticular applications. Other alarms; Pennsylvania Sceel 
Co.; McLoed’s air alarm; Street’s apparatus; Mitchell's 
device in use on the Erie. The character of the alarm an 
important feature. Continuous ringing vs. stroke bells. The 
proper location of highway crossing alarm signals. 

Sth Lecture—The English block system of signals.—This 
is an absolute block system, the operation of which is purely 
mechanical. Signals are operated by levers moved by men 
stationed one at each signal. The functions of electricity in 
this system are to transmit messages between the signalmen, 
and to work indicators, repeaters and such like apparatus. 
The weak point of this system is, that a man can admit more 
than one train in a section at the same time. To overcome 
this defeat, Sykes’ improvement was invented. It requires 
the combined action of two men to get a train past a 
signal. Its principle is that an electric lock is applied 
to each man’s lever every time he admits a train into a 
section, which can only be unlocked by the man at tbe 
end of the section; that man cannot do this unlocking until 
he has passed the train to the section in advance. Hence 
only one train can be admitted to a section at a time, except ; 
by the combined error or carelessness of two men, or per- | 
haps three men. Itissaid that a collision has never hap- | 
pened where this system was used. It has been introduced 
on'the Erie, N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R., at Hoosac Tunnel, and a} 
few other placesin ihis country. The apparatus in detail. 
Electric slot signals at Hoosac Tunnel and Bergen Tunuel. 
Iu these applications a man is prevented from giving an all | 
clear signal if atrain be in the section. Several different 
forms of these—Lartigue’s electric semaphore as used in 
France. 

9th Lecture.—The interlocking of signals and switches. 
Its objects the principle on which it depends. The 
simplest application illustrated by the case of one switch 
and one signal, or of two signals with each other. The ap 
paratus actualiy used. A new principle in the interpretation 
of signals shown in the interlocking systems. An automatic 
or signal block showing all clear isa permissive signal ; an 
all-clear interlocking signal is mandatory. The different 
forms of signal commonly used. Interlocking machines. | 
The Saxby & Farmer, Stevens and others. Devices for sav- 
ing the multiplication of levers. Various details of the ap- 
plications of interiocking. Home ana distant signals ; how 
they depend on each other. Interdependence of a series of 
signals on each other. Derailing switches. They guard 
against one danger and introduce another. 

10th Lecture.—The application of interlocking to junc 
tions and yards. The first idea was simply to bring together 
at acommon point the means for operating switches and 
signals and save operators, buc a good plan ot interlocking in 
a yard means much more than this. The laying out of in- 
terlocking for constrnction; the rearrangement of tracks is 
sometimes indispensable, and very often advantageous when 
not indispensable. Some examples of this. The study of train 
movements, and the preparation of the locking sheet. 

Preliminary locking; double locking; various methods of 
locking to meet special cases. The Saxby & Farmer ma- 
chine. The interlocking of switches and signals to accom 
plish desired results. Devices for saving levers and signals 
Arrangement of signals for several converging routes. The | 
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dependence of signals on each other. Control of a signal by 
several men, ‘‘Slotted” signals. Interlocking of a single- 
track junction; of a double-track junction; of a grade 
crossing of another railroad. Study of actual examples of 
interlocking; first very simples ones, then more complicated 
applications, with discussion of special problems. Poeumatic, | 
electro-pneumatic and hydraulic interlocking. 

11th Lecture.—The uses of electricity in connection with in- | 
terlocking. Repeaters, annunciators, indicators, etc. Electric 
locking of levers. Its importance. First used at Minneap- 
olisin 1881. The earlier and more recent applications of 
electric locking compared. Locking from levers, from lock- 
ing bars and from signals. Locks should be applied to the | 
first levers of all conflicting routes. Conflicting views of the 
proper method of electric locking. Application of electric 
locks tv conform to different schemes of signaling. Locking | 
from track circuits by several different methods. The Bos- 
ton & Albany standard. The combination of two things 
necessary in order that the locks may be applied, viz.: a 
clear signal and a train in section. Other standard forms. 
Systems of interlocking entirely electrical. 

_12th Lecture —The principles of location and construc- | 
tion of different systems of siguals. The relative impor- 
tance of these. Each application is to be studied by itself. 
count and the allowance tote inade for cach Conicting | Dot at the mouth of tke Brazos. Cuncerning this last, en- 
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principles and the method of adjustment. © | terpriselour readers will rememb:>r that it is au instance of a 

The maintenance of different kinds of signals, the derange- | private company doing what the government is usually ex- 
=" or ng ero dar Bg comamem la Ln — | pected to do, and for that reason, if for no other, it is an en- | 
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influence. The selection of men, the purchase of materials, | ©'P™S® of extraordinary interest and highly admir geval ‘ 
the keeping of records. Classitication of errors, When the work at South Pass was commenced in 1875, it | 
of = interpretation of results, was expected that the volume of sediment discharged by the } 

Ma . . . 

— oll th b : ; _| river at high water would be deposited behind the jetties and | 
t ive] t os = ee —, ey amnve einen course Of | render them secure from the effect of wave action. As 
Stns paneer is very a . sed statont wh » listens to| far as the west jetty is concerned this proved true, and the 

rs a a more — rai road signaling than most | shore line is to-day within less than 600 ft. of its outer end. 
= nee +t — : o get —- general knowledge, To the east of the east jetty, however, the water of the gulf 
ii —— Aone ge ee pry le, except by years of | is much deeper at present than when the improvements were 
c a roug! the pages o scattered journals and of | commenced. At that time the shore line of the reef to the east 
actual observation. There are no treatises which cover the | o¢ the Pass was about 5,400 ft. inside of the present end of the 


ome. jetties. As the work progressed the reef advanced seaward 

| over 2,000 ft. But after the completion of the jetties beyond 
the bar the volume of sediment was discharged into the deep 
water of the gulf and swept by the littoral currents to the 
westward, and deposition ceased behind the east jetty. 
Erosion then commenced and is still going on, and probably 
the greatest danger to the jetties in the future will be from 


in course of construction, and pontoon runways. 
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The South Pass Jetties. 





For the following notes, and the photographs from which 
the illustrations have been prepared, we are indebted to Mr. 
G. Y. Wisner, Mem. Am. Soc. C. E., who, in addition to his 
work at the South Pass jetties, is also resident engineer for 
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the company, which is engaged in making a deep-water har-| this cause, The shore line has now receded 4,000 ft. since 


New Concrete Wall, looking toward the Gulf. 
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THE SOUTH PASS JETTIES. 


1877, or 2,000 ft. back of the line of the shore in 1875. 
The water to the eastward of the jetties is from 8 ft. to 12 ft. 
deep, and as nearly all of the severe storms are from this 
direction the structure is subjected to very heavy shock 
from wave action. On the outer 5,400 ft. of this jetty 9 
concrete sea wall was built during the years 1879 and 188”). 

The inner 4.000 ft. of this wall had a base of 4 ft. to 4/4 
ft., was 3 ft. to 314 ft. high, and carried a rubble parapet wa:! 
3 ft. wide by about 2!, ft. high (see fig. 1). The outer 1,400 
ft. was from 6 ft. to 12 ft. wide, and was surmounted by a 
parapet wall 4 ft. wide by 3°; to 4 ft. high. 

The inner 4,000 ft. above mentioned is now a total wreck 
and about 300 ft. of the entire jetty swept away to a depth 
of 10 ft. below water level. The wider blocks of the outer 
portion of the wall have remained in place, but a larger por- 
tion of the parapet wall has been broken up. 

This wall was completed the latter part of 1880. On Feb. 
5, 1881, a moderate gale occurred that damaged 1,215 ft. of 
the parapet wall and completely destroyed 97 ft. (Report 
of Chief of Engineers, 1881). On Sept. 9, 1882, a very 
severe storm occurred, by which 3,040 ft. of wall was dam- 
aged and 2,430 ft. badly broken up (Report of Chief of Fn 
gineers, 1883). On Oct. 11, 1886, another storm similar to 
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that of 1882: damaged the wall to such an extent that only 
1,563 ft. remained substantially as built (Report of Chief of 
Engiveers, 1887). 

The effect of these storms demonstrated beyond question 
that a wall with a vertical face to the sea built on a pliable 
foundation was utterly inadequate to withstand the shock of 
the waves that sweep this coast. It isa notable fact that nearly 
the entire subsidence of these walls took place during times 
of storm and was undoubtedly due to motion communicated 
to the concrete blocks by wave action. Had it not been for 
the interior jetty the storms of 1886 and 1888 would prob- 
ably have closed the Pass to navigation. 

The new concrete wall now being constructed was com- 


menced in January of the present year and is being pushed | 
rapidly to completion. It is designed with especial reference | 


to stability and to presenting a minimum amount of resisting 
surface to wave action. A slope is given -to the gulf side, 
such that the resultant action of the force of the waves 
against the wall is downward instead of tending to overturn 
it. The foundation for the wall was prepared immediately 
inside of the old concrete blocks by building up the old jetty 
with riprap where the depth of water was slight, and by 
sinking brush mattresses where the depth of water was such 
as to admit of so doing. The old concrete blocks form a toe 
for the riprap of the new wall and prevent danger of under- 
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Cross-section of origi- 


Cross-section of new wall built in 
nal concrete wall 


1889, showing detail of construc- 
broken up by the tion of molds for concrete blocks. 
storms of 1882 and The frames for molds are spaced 
1886, 54 ft. apart, and by loosening the 

two lower bolts the entire mold 
can be removed except the 2’ * 4” 
tie piece through bottom cf con- 
crete block. 

mining from wave action. The lengths of the blocks are 
from 50 to 100 ft., the breaks being usually made at points 
where the work passed from stone to mattress foundation. 
The‘only bottom used for the molds is berlap cloth fastened 
loosely across bottom of molds. This cloth prevents washing 
of the cement before setting and allows the concrete to con- 
form to the unevenness of the foundation—in fact makes the 
top course of the riprap work a part of the blocks. Divisions 
between blocks are made oy building a bulkhead in the molds 
of inch lumber and leaving them in the wall to take up the 
expansion of blocks from changes of temperature. 

When weather permits, the concrete mixer is placed cn 
the gulf side of wall, and the buckets are emptied directly 
into the molds. When too rough for the mixer outside, it is 
placed inside of the interior jetty, and the concrete taken 
across to the wall over a double-track pontoon runway ex- 
tending from the interior jetty to the outer wall. 

The accompanyirg sketches and photographs tell theirown 
story as to the state of the old work and the methods of con- 
struction now being used. 








Carpenter’s New Brake Valve. 


A new and novel form of automatic air-brake valve, in- 
tended for use in place of the Westinghouse triple valve, is 
shown by the accompanying illustrations. This valve is the 
invention of Mr. J. Fairfield Carpenter, whose system of 
automatic air brakes is extensively used in Germany. 
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The valve shown in the illustration is the result of long- 
continued experiment at Berlin with various designs in con- 
nection with cylinders and piping for 50 to60 cars. Ex- 
periments were also made with this valve in the same train 
with a number of Westinghouse triple valves, the object 
being to design a valve which would work in connec- 
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Capacity, 150 cub. yds. _ day; Cockburn barrow mixer 
material from the supply 


original concrete wall, 


tion with the quick-acting Westinghouse, and at the 
same time have a minimum of parts and low cost. 
The construction of this valve is as_ follows: 
In a cast-iron case, shown in figs. 1 and 2, 1s placed a plug 
cock Q, working iaside a brass bushing containing the open- 
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Fig. 2. 


ings J, H, L, KandJ. This plug cock Y drives a smaller 
plug cock R, placed at the end of the larger one, by means of 
lugs fitting into each otber in such a manner as to allow con- 
siderable freedom of movement, as shown at Q and R, fig. 3 


Ky 
Section of smal? 
Q Q 
plug cock R 
R 


Fig. 3. 


D, Eby means of a pin A. The lever is free to rotate upon 
the pin A between the stops F and F” in the case until either 
of the two hoins, D and E of the lever, is brought into con- 
tact with the plvg, after which further rotation of the lever 
produces a movement of the plug itself. Ata point Bonthe 
lever, about midway between A and C, is attached a 
connecting link reaching down toa flexible diaphragm shown 


at its highest point of travel; its lowest point is at a position 


case. The material of this diapbragm is leather of peculiar 
tan, and of the kind used in the air-brake diaphragms 
in Germany. The plan of operation of this valve is, 
in a general way, as follows: The air pressure being 











arge and delivers it at the hoppers; inner derrick takes concrete from the mixer and delivers it 


inthe molds. Molds7 ft. wide x 34/ft. high, with slope on the sea side Outside the new wall are seen fragments of the 


On the plug Q is an ear, to which is attached the lever C, B, | 


by the heavy black line. In fig. 1 the diaphragm is shown | 


corresponding to the one shown, but at the bottom of the | 





East Interior Jetty, looking toward the Gulf. 


am, Lhe original jetties were 1,000 ft. apart, modified later to 700 ft.; interior jetties are, therefore, 150 ft. inside of main jetties. 
These interior jetties were constructed by piling brush between rows of piles and paving with riprap. It was this jetty that 
saved the channel when the outer jetty gave way inthe storm of 1886. 





Concrete Mixing Float. 


and Lidgerwood double-drum engine.” Outer derrick takes 


Barge, 9 ft. x 30ft.; crew of 30 men to handle molds, machinery and material and build the wall. 
REPAIRS OF THE SOUTH PASS JETTIES 


| caused to become different on opposite sides of the dia- 


phragm, as hereinafter explained, the diaphragm moves 
downward from the position shown in fig. 1, and the plug 
|Q is revolved: this continues until the lever at C 
| has reached the peg F’, when that peg instead of the plug 
| becomes the fulcrum, and the point A revolves around F’ asa 


| 





Reservoir 






| Cylinder 


‘@ 


centre, and the plug ( is rotated with greater rapidity, and, 
as a consequence, greater force is required to make the re- 
| mainder of the movement of the plug into the position shown 
in fig. 8. As the plug Q revulves it carries with it the smaller 
plug R, after the back lash in the connection, shown in fig. 
3, istaken up. This is the general plan of movement of the 
| valve. The exact changes which take place in pressures and 
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cause the valve to operate are as follows : The train pipe is 
| attached to the case at G, see fig. i, and through it the air 
passes by means of the ports H and / to the reservoir, as cau 
|be clearly seen by an inspection of the illustration. In 
this position of the plug the air is discharged 
from the cylinder into the atmosphere through the ports M, 
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K and O, as shown; that is the valve is in running position 
as further shown in fig. 4. In this figure it will be noticed 
that there is an open passage from the train pipe to the reser- 
voir, and from the air cylinder to the atmosphere, the train 
pipe exhaust being closed. In this figure is a plan of | 
the smaller plug R, showing the opening S tbrough the 
plug to the atmosphere and the small ports which admit 
air to S, from the passage N when the valve is in opera- 
tion, as is explained further on. Let it now be supposed 
that the pressure in the train pipe is reduced by means 
of the engineer’s valve on the locomotive, then the pressure 
ou the lower side of the diaphragm will be reduced because 
of its connection with the train pipe through the large pas- 


sage P. The compressed air in the reservoir will start to 
rush into the train pipe, through the small pas- 
sages H and J, but owing to the smaller dimen- 


sions of the opening the pressure under the diapbragm 
will be more quickly reduced through the larger passage P, 
and there will be an unbalanced pressure on the top of the 
diaphragm, because the compressed air in the reservoir is | 
connected directly to the top of the diaphragm, and the plug | 
will be quickly rotated into the position shown in Fig. 5, | 
where all communication between the air reservoir and the ; 
train pipe is closed, and where an opening is made through 
the port L (see fig. 1) between the train pipe and the | 
passage N, and by means of this opening the air in the train | 
pipe is rapidly discharged at each triple, either to the at- | 


mosphere through the passage S, or to the air-brake cylinder | 





through the passage M, as may be desired. As the} 
pressure continues to be reduced tbe diapbragm | 
continues to move downward, and with it is car- | 


ried the lever which rotates the plug, until the position 
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Fig. 6. 


shown in fig. 6 is reached, where the lever is against the peg 
F?, in the case. At this point no further motion of the plug 
or diaphragm will take place, owing to the increase of press- | 
ure necessary to overcome the decrease in leverage brought 

about by a change in the position of the fulcrum poiut, unless 

a further and considerable decrease in the train-pipe pressure | 
is made. The change in leverage is abont 2to 1. Tuat is, | 
after the lever is against the peg /"' the difference in press- 

ure on the opposite sides of the diaphragm must be | 
about twice as great in order to continue the mo- 
tion of the plug. Until the lever has been moved} 
nearly into the position shown in fig. 6 the passage 
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Fig. 7. 


S is open to theZatmosphere, but at this point the back lash | 
in the connection shown at FR and \), fig. 3, is taken up, and 
the small plug F is rotated into the position shown at J, fig. | 
6, and the exit of air to the atmosphere is stopped. The | 
pressure on the bottom of the diaphragm then becomes the | 
same as that in the train pipe, and greater than that above 
the diaphragm. This is because the pressure above the dia- 
phragm has been reduced by the admission of air to the 
brake cylinders. Therefore the diaphragm moves upward, 
and assumes the position shown in fig. 7, in which the connec- 
tion between the reservoir and the cylinder 
closed, the cylinder exhaust is closed, and _ the 
train-pipe exbaust is closed because of the closing of the pass- 
age S, tbat is, the brakes are being “held on.”” The action 
just described is that which takes place during a service stop. 


ff an emergency stop is desired, the engineer per 
mits a greater amount of air to escape through 
the engineer’s valve, and _ thereby reduces the 
pressure considerably on the under side of the 


diaphragm, and sufficient power is ubtained to pull the lever 
into the position shown in fig. 8 from the position shown in 
fig. 6. In order to reach the position shown in fig. 8 a large 
amount of air must be discharged from the train pipe and 
consequently a larger amount of air must be discharged into 
the air cylinder from the reservoir before the pressure above 
the diaphragm will be sufficiently reduced to allow the lever 





t 
cylinder and air 
power of the brakes utilized. 
valve for an ‘‘emergency stop,” and in actual trials of 50- 

car trains the time of application of the brakes on the rear | 


| claimed for this valve that it is so sensitive in operation that 


while its 


| important as its ability to resist a dead load. 


| was in the material in the first place. 


| of a tension test, and a deflection in the middle in case of a 
| cross-breaking test. 


is | 





o the ‘‘hold on” position until the pressures in the air 
reservoir are equalized and the ful 
This is the operation of the 
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car after a movement of the engineer’s valve was less than 
two seconds. 

From the foregoing it can be this 
performs the principal functions required of a triple valve. 
These functions are: Local discharge of air the 
train pipe into the atmosphere or brake cylinder, or both; 
graduated discharge of air from the train pipe for service 
stops; sudden discharge of air for emergency stops; disccn- | 
tinuance of the air discharge in such a manner as to “ hold 
on” the brakes, and a quick release by throwing full press- 
ure into the train pipe which blows up the lever and 
diaphragm into the position given in fig. 4, aud opens the 
passage between the air cylinder and the atmosphere. It is 


seen how valve 


the in 


} 
| 
} 


| 
| 
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a small size of train pipe canbe used without interfering 
with the simultaneous action of all brake pistons in the 
trains. 








How to Test Cast Iron.’ 





Cast iron is one of the most useful of metals, but one of the 
most variable in its qualities. Its strength in simple tension 
varies from 15,000 to 30,000 lbs. per sq. in., or 100 per cent., 
tougbness, or ability to resist a shock or blow, 
varies by over 600 per cent. 

For ordinary fcundry purposes cast iron should be soft, to 
allow easy working under tools; and tough, to resist the 
effects of shock. It is probable that cast iron breaks nine 
times from some kind of jar or blow to one from a static 
load: and hence its ability to resist a shock is many times as 


Now, when cast iron is tested for strength, whether in 
tension or in cross-breaking, only its ability to resist a quies- 
cent load is determined. Such a test gives no information as 
t» the strength of the iron to resist a shock. It often happens 
that the strongest iron is the most brittle, or the least able to 
resist a jar or blow. 

Again, when cast iron is tested by the impact test, or by 
letting a body fall upon it, every blow causes a permanent 
set or distortion, and so permanently weakens the specimen 
for resisting other blows, so that when the specimen breaks 
the test only shows how much strength was left in the body 
after the previous blows had been given, and not how much 


There is, therefore, but one way in which to determine the 
original resistance of the body to shocks, and that is by test 
ing to rupture with a gradually applied load, either in ten- 
sion or in cross-breaking, and observing its distortion under 
this breaking load. This distortion is a simple stretch in case 


Both methods are competent to deter- 
mine the absolute resistance of the body to resist a shock. 

fhe resistance to shock depends on both the strength and 
on the amount of distortion, or “give,” the body will take 
before rupture. A body which will not bend or distort 
under a load is said to be brittle, and brittleness is weakness 
when a shock is to be resisted. When two rigid bodies come 
tegether at an appreciable velocity, the force of impact is 
less as the distortion or spring of the materialsis greater. If 
the bodies were absolutely rigid, that is, if they would not 
distort at all, the force of impact would be infinite, so long 
as the weight and velocity of the bodies were appreciable. 

That quality of material which enables it to resist a shock 
or blow is called its resilience, or spring. It is not strength, 
which is measured in pounds, not distortion, which may be 
measured in inches, but it isthe product of both strength 
and distortion, and is therefore measured in inch-pounds, 
That is to say, resilience, like work, can only be measured by 
a unit which includes both distance and force, as inch-pounds, 


or foot-pounds. 

A body weighing 10 Ibs., and falling 10 ft., or 120 in., has 
stored in it 10 times 120 or 1,200 inch-pounds of energy, or 
it is then able to do 1,200 inch-pounds ot work on some other 
body. If this body should now strike a bar of cast-iron, for 
instance, the iron must be able to develop more than 1,200 
inch-pounds of resilience, or spring, in order to absorb this 
energy without breaking. 

Now, the resilience of a bar of cast iron in cross-breaking 
is one-half the product of the breaking load into the final 
deflection. That is, the load increases from zero to the break- 
ing limit while the deflection is being caused, and the total 





*By J. B. Johnson, Professor of Civil Engineering and Di- 


whole bar is obtained. 
the breaking load into the final deflection by the weight of 
the bar in pounds, the result will be the resilience of the 
material in inch-pounds per pound of iron. 


| the bar, but does depend on its form. 


| product and divide by the weight of the bar in pounds, 


work done on the bar is the mean, or average load, multi- 
plied by the total deflection. 


If the load be measured in pounds and the deflection in 
nches, then the half product is given in inch-pounds. 

If the bar be supported at its ends, and broken by a load 
n the middle, then the whole bar contributes to the deflec- 


| tion, and hence the resilience or resistance to shock of the 


If we now divide the half product of 


This result is independent of the particular dimensions of 
For plain rectangular 
bars, of uniform size from end to end, the result should be 
A different result 


the same, when the same iron is used. 


| would be obtained for a round bar, but all rectangular bars 


of tbe same iron should give the same result, whether flat, 


square, or broken across in the direction of the greater 
| dimensions. 


By this rule no attention need be paid to the dimensions. 
Take any plain rectangular bar, of any length and of any 
cross-section, so long as it is unitorm from end to end. Break 
it by a load on the middle, and measure the breaking load in 
pounds, and also the deflection in inches. Take half their 
The 
result will vary from 10 for the most brittle and worthless 
iron to 70 for the strongest and toughest. <A result of 25 
will correspond to the lower grades of ordinary foundry pro- 
duct, such as is used in water and gus pipes, while a result 
of 40 to 50 will correspond to the better grades of machine 
Stove irons should give a result from 50 to 70. 
rule, any foundryman could determine the 
quality of his own mixtures, if he only had a convenient 
machine for making cross-breaking tests, which would give 
both the breaking load and the deflection. 

The writer bas now designed such a machine, to operate as 

an attachment to an ordinary pair of platform scales. It is 
the weighing part of a testing machine which is the prin- 
cipal source of expense. By utilizing the ordinary platform 
scales, therefore, the cost of such a machine is greatly re- 
duced. 
The cross-breaking testing machines now on the market 
cost from $100 to $150, and bave no means of measuring 
the deflection. These are quite worthless, therefore, for 
making tests of iron to resist shocks or blows, this being the 
quality which is many times as important as the simple 
strength of the metal. 


castings. 
Vith this 




















The machine designed by tbe writer is shown in accom- 
panying figure, being a side view. It is put on rollers and 1s 
in‘ended to bave one end of the Lase Brun under an ordi- 
nary platform scales, which may have to be set up on blocks 
for this purpose. The two tripods 7 rest, one on top of the 
platform of the scales and the other on the base B of the ma- 
chine at the opposite end. The specimen to be tested J, rests 
on the knife edges A, forming the tops of the tripods. These 
tripods are movable to suit different lengths of specimens. 
The load is applied by the hand wheel W, or by a lever 
through its capstan head. To the tops of the tripods are 
rigidly fastened up ights H, which carry the reference beam 
R, which is clamped in position by the thumb screws S. As 
the load is put on and the power screw goes down, the micro- 
meter screw M may be turned down to make a contact with 
the top of the capstan head. This screw registers, by the aid 
of the adjuining scale and graduations on the head of the 
screw, to the nearest one-thousandth of an inch through a 
distance of 5inches. By reading the position of the screw 
when the load on the specimen is zero, and again when any 
given load is on, the deflection for that load is obtained to the 
nearest one thousandth of an inch. The half load is given by 
balancing the scale beam, provided the specimen is put with 
its middle point under the screw, which should always be 
done. 

Since the ordinary platform scales register from 1,000 to 
2,000 Ibs., we are enabled in this way to break specimens 
requiring a load of from 2,000 to 4,000 Ibs., which is guite 
sufficient for any ordinary test of cast iron in cross-break- 
ing. That is, 2,000 lbs. load in the middle will break the 
best cast-iron bar 1 in. sq. and 16 im. long, or 114 in. sq. and 
54 in. long. These machines are now manufactured, tested 
and seld under the writer’s special direction. They are ac 
companied by printed rules and instructions which will ena- 
ble any foundryman to test his own iron at his works by the 
most approved scientific method, and so prove the value of 
his mixtures to his own satisfaction. It is becoming com- 








to return to the ‘‘ bold ou” position shown in fig. 7, In fact, 


the leverages are so arranged that the lever will not return 


rector of {Testing Laboratory, Washington University, St, 
Louis, 


mon, also, for users of cast-iron to specify certain tests of 
| Strength, and this practice will become practically universel, 
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RICHMOND & DANVILLE TRUCK, 


as soon as the means of making such tests are generally 
available. 

The pric2 of this machine is so low, and its adaptation to 
the work so simple and perfect that it is hoped it will be gen- 
erally introduced, and that the new rule given above for 
showing the resilience or shock-power of the iron will be 
universally adopted. 

The writer bas recently contributed to the American Soci 
ety of Civil Engineers a paper on ‘Tests of and Specifications 
for Cast-Lron,” a copy of which will be furnished on applica- 
tion, as soon as it appears. He hopes to help bring about a 
reformation in the scientific study of this material of almost 
uviversal use, but which has been largely overlooked by our 
scientific investigators in their zealous and astonishingly 
profitable labors on wrought iron and steel. 

Any further information concerning the new testing ap- 
paratus, or the methods of using the same, or the limits of 
strength and resilience to use in specifications for cast-iron 
will be cheerfully furnished by addressing the writer at the 
address given at the head of this article. 








Richmond & Danville Tender and Car Truck. 





The accompanying illustration of a car ard tender truck 
shows the method adopted by the Richmond & Danville 
Railroad Co., R. D. Wade, Supermtendent of Motive Power, 
for using 4 by 8-in. journals, with the Master Car-Builders’ 
standard of 6 ft. 3 in. centres of journals. These trucks have 
been in use about 2 years under heavy passenger locomotive 
tenders, and for some time past under freight cars without 
difficulty arising from close proximity of atle boxes to the 
wheel bub. The point of superiority of these trucks over 
many others is the rigidity of the framing which holds the 
truck frame square with the axles. In order to secure accu- 
rate alignment and a firm bearing for the side bars on 
the transoms, the sides of the transoms are planed, 
the holes are drilled and the rivets carefully driven. I[t will 
be noticed that the seats for the springs are made of a plate 
12 x %4 in., securely riveted to the channel iron transoms as 
shown in figs. 1 and3. The bottom of the spring seat is stiffened 
by a tee-iron 3 in. riveted on the under side. 
This plate serves not merely the purpose of holding 
the springs, but adds considerably to the stiffness of the 
truck. The distance between the back of the axle-box 
and the face of the wheel hub is 4 in., and its distance 
seems to have given ample clearance for trucks of this 
design. There is a feeling among some Master Car Builders 


o x 


are much superior to bolts, and consequently do not often be- 
come loose. If the rivet does not fill the hole rough usage 
will surely loosen it. 





The Re-enforced Angle Splice Joint. 


Tbe joint which we illustrate under the above title was.de- 
vised by Mr. Wilson Brown, Superintendent Frederick Di- 
vision, Pennsylvania Railroad, York, Pa. The object of the 
inventor was to make a clip which could be applied to the 
angle splice in ordinary use and, by re-enforcing it, increase 
the life of the rail and joint without sacrificing any material 
at present inuse. This form of joint has been experimen- 
tally tried in the track for some time witb, as we are assured, 
very excellent re-ults. It will beapparent that what has 
been aimed at is to increase the strength of the joint at its 
weakest part without making a rigid joint,and to support 
the rails from the base at this point. It is claimed that by 
tightening the nuts of the vertical bolts the strain brought 
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to bear upon the nuts of the splice joint bolts prevents these 
working loose and thus obviates the necessity of a nut Jock. 
The clip also gives lateral strength to the joint and assists in 
maintaining perfect alignment of the rails. It is said that 
in the experimental trials low joints were raised and im- 
proved in condition immediately upon the application of this 
re-enforcement. The joint as here shown has been subjected 


to very severe tests for strength and stiffness, in a testing 
machine, and has been found to be ample, but, of course, 





that riveted joints in trucks are not satisfactory, but one 
may be quite sure that where rivets are well driven they 





there is no reasonable limit to the increase which may be 
made in its strength by the use of heavier forms. 


Special Report on English Railroad Accidents in 1888. 


Mr. Courtenay Boyle has prepared for the British Board of 
Trade a special report on the train accidents reported to the 
board during 1888, in which he goes into an extended analy- 
sis of the figures given in the regular report (beretofore re- 
ferred to in the Railroad Gazette), and especially with refer- 
ence to those accidents which have been investigated by the 
inspecting officers of the board. This report begins with a 
summary of the number of perscns killed, which is as follows: 


Number a g 
nj 


Killed. ured. 
Passengers—train accidents. ...............0.005. ll 594 
“a3 —other causes, chiefly their own 
eer 814 
TE MINE 5s. s6ccnc- s0senaccecerceven 107 1,408 
Employés.... sea ne <Sdenesbatnsnbupiens Vane 396 2,193 
TROSPROBOTS.... 02. .20ccrsesccccesccccreceree-coseee 230 114 
eis ics cues areas cece thee sesae® ee 
Travelers at highway grade crossings........... 53 24 
OE eee rr if 87 
Total, in the working of railroads............. . 905 3,826 
Other accidents on railroad premises............ 72 4,981 


Figures are given showing the proportion of passengers 
killed and injured to the total number of passenger journeys. 
The length of these journeys is not given, and season-ticket 
passengers are excluded. In 1888 one passenger was killed 
in 6,942,336. From causes beyond their own control the 
number killed was only one in 67,530,000. This is the 
smallest proportion during the last 15 years, except in 1886 
and in 1885, in which 91 million and 116 million journeys, 
respectively, were made without a fatality. The number of 
journeys, number of passengers killed and injured, and the 
proportion, are given for the 15 years. The total number of 
passengers killed in each of the last four years was 6, 8, 25, 
11. Except for the Hexthorpe collision it will be seen that 
the four years would have made avery lowrecord. For 
the five years previous to this period (and succeeding that 
in which the Tay Bridge disaster occurred) the average 
number killed was 22. The casualties from causes beyond 
the victims’ control were all from train accideuts. 

Next is given a résumé of the accidents investigated, 
being the more serious cases. The total number of 
these cases is referred to below. During 1888 only four 
train accidents were fatal to passengers. Mr. Boyle then 
classifies these investigated accidents according to their 
causes for the last thirteen years and tabulates the casualties 
on the same plan. He then fills ten pages with condensed 
accounts of the investigated accidents in a manner some- 
what similar to that followed iv reporting them in the col- 
umns of the Rutlroad Gazette, classitying them according 
to causes. 

Asummery for 11 years, is given of the causes which 
contributed to accidents. Wesummarize this table below, 
giving in column A the total for the first three years of this 
pericd (78, °7¥, ’80), and in column B the total for the last 
three vears: 


A. B. 
1. Fracture or unloosening of couplings. =p 2 
2. Defective maintenance of rolling-stock........... 17 ll 
3. Defective maintenance of road or works ......... 38 il 
4. Defective construction of rolling-stock....... ko: ee s 
~ 4 ) 


5. Defective construction of road or works......... 2 
3. Insufficient or defective accommodation for the 
requirements of the traftic..... . 
7. Insutticient establishment, 'ong hours or inex- 
OUT BOP ORIIIN 5:00.06 206000005 sxonvenessndss 4 7 


&. Inadequate or unsuitable brake power............ %& 34 
9. Defective arrangement of signals or points, or 
want of or defective locking apparatus, or want 
of safety points or locking bars or bolts......... 62 23 
10. Insufficient or inadequately enforced regulations. 24 3 
11. Defective system for securing intervals between 
trains, or want of telegraph communication or 
ee Gin io.0n.cnncied cuscnesnesccntgoscazence 41 19 
12. Negligence, want of care or mistakes of officers 
an inane hasébnnente 257 140 
13. Excessive speed, having regard to engine, road or 
GE CPI goon noe ce ncccccscscencces 16 
l4. Foggy, or stormy weather, or snowstorms........ 33 19 
15. Improper interference by persons not under the 
control of the company................ ebanane 
Se ee oper ae : -. +. OBZ 302 
Number of accidents investigated.................326 181 


The discrepaucy between the number of accidents investi- 
gated and the totals of the above columns is explained by the 
fact that most of the accidents resulted from two or more 
causes combined. It will be observed that defects of road 
are comprised in items 3 and 5, and defects of equipment 
in 2and 4; and 6 to 12, inclusive, are all classed as ‘“‘attribut- 
able to the managemen‘.” 

Mr. Boyle gives a table showing the names of the roads on 
which more than one accident each were investigated in 1888, 
accompanied by a statement of the length of road and train 
mileage of each company. 

Accidents to employs, with the proportion of killed and 
injured to the total number employed, are tabulated at con- 
siderable length. In switching, 99 employés were killed and 
1,261 injured. Of these, 15 killed and 258 injured are 
classed as from coupling or uncoupling vehicles. The num- 
ber of the employé¢s of the roads of the United Kingdom in 
1884 was 346,426. Since that year the report estimates the 
number as unchanged, and gives proportions as follows: 


Killed. Injured. 
EL ckvuseh ehechbhestenodaaahes eaten kneh 1 in 634 lin 149 
_ See ry Pere tin 874 1 in 157 


These statistics are given for 15 years. There has been, 
generally speaking, a gradual decrease in these proportions, 
notwithstanding the enormous growth in traffic. The cas- 
ualties during 1888 are classified according to the occupa- 
tion of the men. Of station masters there were killed 1 in 
880; freight conductors and brakemen, 1 in 185; shunters, 
1 in 224; passenger guards, 1 in 1,475. Average of all 
classes, 1 in 874. The injuries to all classes are 1 in 157, the 
lowest class, such as ticket collectors, being about 1 in 1,000, 
and the bighest class, freight trainmen, 1 in 20. 

The report bas a chapter on block signaling and highway 





grade crossings. The desirability of introducing absolute 
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AUTOMATIC HOLLOW CHISEL CAR 


Made by J. A. Fay & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


block signaling on those single track roads which now use | 
only the train staff system is pointed out. The authority of | 
the Board of Trade in the matter of highway crossing com- | 
plaints is limited, but a large number of accidents and com-| 
plaints have been investigated, and considerable negotiation | 
carried on w.th the railroad companies. In summing up, | 
the want of interlocking arrangement: and of absolute block | 
working and the use of unsuitable continuous brakes are 
stated to be the most numerous contributing causes of train 
accidents. Improved regulations for track laborers working 
during foggy weather have been adopted by the principal 
roads, 








Automatic Car Mortising and Boring Machine. 


The mortising and boring machine shown herewith isa 
new design by J. A. Fay & Co., Cincinnati. It is the same | 
type as that in operation at the Paris Exposition. It is par- 
ticulary adapted for use with the hollow chisel, and prob- | 
ably no tool at the Paris Exposition excited the interest of | 
the gexeral public more than this, which bores a square 
hole. 

This machine is in compact form, and designed especially | 
for freight car work. The chisel bar is carried in heavy | 
guides, and is adjusted by power. The bed upon which the | 
timber is placed is gibbed to a sliding frame, which allows 
it to be set in any pdsition, therefore the chisel can be used | 
square with the work or at an angle. The carriage is ad- | 
justible forward for regulating the depth of the mortise, and | 
the machine has a general universal adjustment, which is | 
conveniently changed for any size of material. When once | 

| 


arranged, any number of mortises can be made without 
change; double mortises can be made without moving the 
position of timber on the carriage, the adjustment of the 
chisel mandrel at the desired point for the second mortise 
being the only change necessary. The capacity of the 
machine is from mortises *{ in. to 3 in. square, 5 in, in 
depth, and of any length desired. It is noticeable that the 
boring spindle is driven by an idler pulley direct from the 
counter shaft. A number of these machines have been 
sold at the Paris Exposition to be put in opsration in 
Europe. 








Railroad Matters in India. 


CaLcutTta, Aug. 10, 1889. 
The most important item that I bave to chronicle is the 
collapse of the Jynthee bridge on the Chord line of the Eas; 
Indian Railway, 174 miles from Howrah. The Jynthee isa 
Warren girder bridge of eight 80 ft. spans, and was opened 
for traffic on Jan. 1, 1871. The piers are of brick and were 
carried down to a great depth, as the stream in question is a 








| in 1888, and completed in May last, but on June 26 a heavy 


| badly scoured out that the pier went over bodily, carrying 
| them. 
| naturally went down also, the spikes being either drawn or 


| broken; but the 30-ft. steel rails, which are held together by 
| deep fish-plates 26 in. long, with six one-inch bolts to each 


MORTISING AND BORING MACHINE. 


mountain torrent, which is often almost dry, but after a 
heavy storm will rise from 15 to 20 ft. in a few hours. Being 
situated between two hills, with a long and heavy gradient 
on eitber side, the regulation speed of 20 miles per hour over 
the bridge was seldom adhered to, and about two years ago 
it was found that the high speed >f trains, coupled with the 


| jncreased weight of engines ani rolling stock, necessitated | 


this and two other bridges of the same type beiag strength- 
ened in some way. 

It was at first suggested that the two existing girders should | 
be placed under one rail, and a new steel girder supplied for | 
the other rail; but after a good deal of discussion it was | 
finally decided to build eight additional piers, and thus re-| 
duce the span by one-half. The work was commenced early | 
rush of water came down the river, and before any harm 
was suspected one of the new piers had the foundations so 


witb it one of the old piers and all the girders connected with 


Most of the cross ties were bolted to the girders, and these 


joint, together with 3 or 4 cross ties to each pair of rails, re- 
mained suspended over the gap of 170 ft., and were found 
very useful both as a foot bridge and for the trolleys, which 
crossed four times daily with the muils. 

Two new steel girders 200 ft. long were borrowed from the 
bridge now being constructed over the Damoodur River by 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway Co., and the work of putting 
them in position has been pushed on day and night, with the 
result that one liae is expected to be ready for traffic to- 
morrow. Nothing can be done toward erecting, staging or 
building new piers until the rains are over. 

The general opinion is, that the new piers obstructed the 
waterway too much, but one of the other bridges, the Adjai, 
which was treated in the same manner, is standing all right» 
although it is rumored that the third bridge, the Puthroo, is 
a trifle shaky. 

The collapse of the Jynthee caused the whole of the traffic 
from Bombay and the northwest to Calcutta to be diverted 
to the old Loop line, which is 64 miles longer, and, in conse- 
quence of this being a single line, there has been a good deal 
of inconvenience, delay, etc., followed up by two or three 
slight collisions. 

The agitation for another line between Calcutta and the 
northwest has redoubled since the collapse of the 
Jynthee bridge, and, as is usual 1n such cases, exaggerated 
accounts of the damage done, and of the danger we may 
incur by a similar failure during a famine, or in time of war, 


been 





| only be kept up by the use of trolleys for some weeks. 


| in working order. 
| ot much trouble and expense on this line, and it is hoped that 


|for use at a 
| nearly all of these breakages occur on metre gauge lines, and 


have been extensively circulated. It has not been decided 
yet whichof the three rival routes from Mogul Serai, Cal- 


| cuttawards, is to be constructed, but the East Indian Rail- 
| way estimates for the Grand Chord line, which is the shortest, 


will be ready by the middle of December. 

Owing to abnormally heavy floods, the Frontier railroad 
has been breached in many places and communication could 
The 


running of trains was resumed between Sibi and Quetta a 


few days ago, and ere long the whole line is expected to be 
Insufficient waterway has been the cause 


when the rainy season is over steps wi)l be taken to prevent 
a recurrence of such mishaps, which may some day imperil 
our Indian Empire. 

A railroad committee will meet next November to discuss 
the dimensions of rolling stock. This may result in a httle 


more uniformity, for at present we have all sizes and shapes 


in use. A scheme is also under consideration for raising a 
loan in England for the purpose of constructing new lines of 
railroad in India, the interest and sinking fund to be pro- 
vided for out of profits. 

There have been more than the usual number of accidents 
lately. Onthe Northwestern Railway two goods trains col- 
lided, owing to a wrong telegraph message being given. On 
July 19 a passenger train was derailed on the Great Indian 


Peuinsula Railway, near Mandura., Twelve native passen- 


| gers and one European were slightly burt, while eight other 
| natives were seriously injured. 


Sixteen carriages were de 
railed when running round a curve, but it is not known yet 
whether the accident the result of defective perma 
nent way or whether it was tbe work of train wreckers. On 


was 


July 22 rather a serious collision occurred at Dum Dum 


Junction, on the Eastern Bengal State Railway. A coal 


| train from the Naihatti Junction, en route to Sealdab, was 


stopped at the Dum Dum distant signal, while at the same 
time a mixed train from the Bengal Central Railway was 
stopped at the branch line distant signal. On the home sig 

nal being lowered both drivers started; the E. I, R. coal 
train arrived at the points first, but when about half the 
vehicles had passed the engine of the mixed train crashed 
into them. Tortunately, no one was hurt, owirg to the pas 

senger carriages being in rear of the wagons. Breakages of 
axles are becoming rather too numerous. On the Rajputana- 
Malwa line so many axles have given way during the last 
few months that the driversare said to have become quite ex 

pert in clearing the road, and keep their screw-jacks ready 
notice. It 


moment's is a noticeable fact that 


that the number has increased greatly since steel axles were 


| introduced. 


Asa specimen of what travelers in India have to put up 
with during the hot season, it may be mentioned that on 
July 21, when the Mooltan passenger train was nearing 
Chunoo station, it met with a severe dust storm. ‘The air 
was so thick and dark that passengers in the sime compart- 
ment could not see each other. The heat was so great that 
many were taken ill with symptoms very similar to those of 
cholera. 

The new line from Bangalore to Poona (Southern Maha- 
ratta) will be opened on the 12th inst. This will considerably 
reduce the distance between these places, and as the country 
through which the line runs is subject to drought, it should 
prove of inestimable value when another famine has to be 
dealt with. In 1877-78 the province of Mysore lost nearly 
one million of its inhabitants by famine, and it was 
in the regions crossed by this new line that the famine 
was most destructive. The Bengai-Nagpur line will be 
opened for goods traffic at the Bengal end at the end of 
October. Great diffculties are, however, being experienced 
in the Saranda jungle and on the Ghat section. The laborers 
cannot be persuaded to remain for long ata time in these 
places, as the climate is bad and food scarce. 

The tunnel on the Goilkora section, 1,300 feet long, is ex- 
pected to be ready by June, 1890, and the Damuda 
bridge of 12 spans should be completed in March next 

Progress at the Khojak tunnel, on the Frontier Railway, 
has been exceptionally good of late, and last month an aver- 
age of 15 ft. per day on each face was completed. An extra 
set of miners have been asked for from England, which will 
enable the work to be carried on day and night, and the 
headings should meet by the end of the year. A good deal 
still remains to be done before w2 can depend upon being 
able to run fast troop trains from Calcutta or Bombay to 
Kandahar or its vicinity at any season of the year. Sir Ed- 
ward Watkin, who visited India last cold season, has sub- 
mitted a proposal to the Secretary of State for India for the 
construction of a railroad from London to Calcutta via 
Kurrachee. The long-talked-of Channel tunnel is, of course, 
a portion of the scheme. After traveling over existing lines 
as far as possible, trains would, on arrival at Gibraltar, be 
run on toa vessel capable of carrying the whole, without dis_ 
connecting any portion of it, and on arrival at Tangiers the 
train would run direct on to a line, which, striking eastward, 
would keep along the north coast of Africa, touching 
Egypt, and proceeding by way of the Persian Gulf to Kur- 
rachee, whcre it could be connected with one of the existing 
lines. 

A party of engineers are already under orders for the East 
Coast Railway survey, which will be pushed on with all pos- 
sible dispatch directly the cold weather commences. This 
line is badly wanted, and in all probability work will be com- 
menced by the end of 1890. 

The people of Kurrachee have subscribed sufficient funds 
to defray the cost of a fresh survey for the Delhi-Kotri line. 
The government will lend as many more engineers as are 
needed for the work. 
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It is reported that the government bas not only decided 
that no more metre gauge lines are to be constructed, but 
that, as opportunity offers, the whoie of the lines now laid 
are to be altered to the standard gauge of 5 ft. 6 in. If this 
decision had been arrived at tifteen years ago, the state 
would, by this time, have saved many lakhs of rupees, which 
have in the meantime been wasted in transhipment charges 
and in paying compensation for goods damaged. 

RAILROADER. 








A New Bevel Saw. 





The bevel saw shown by the accompanying illustration is a 
new design by The Egan Co., Cincinnati, O. It is arranged 
for cutting mitres and all kinds of bevels for any angle up to 
{5 degrees. The centre of motion of the saw, when revolv- 
ing to a particular angle, hes in the plane of the top of the 
table. This obviates any necessity for moving the table 
when the saw is adjusted to a new position, and considerably 
reduces the labor of aajustment; a very important matter 
when the saw is being used upon different kinds of work. A 
heavy iron top frame is bolted to the stanchions and is pro- 
vided with suicable ways for one ripping and two mitre 
fences. An effective and novel ccentrivance is provided for 
raising and lowering the mandrel rapidly, as well as for 
changing the angle of the saw blades, and to it is attached a 
locking device which holds the mandrel in position. The 
counter shaft is placed directly on the stanchions at one end 
of the machine and near it is a compensating idler, which 
gives the proper tension to and takes up the slack of the belt. 
The general construction is clearly shown in the cut. 








TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Empire & Dublin Railroad has ordered 2 eight-wheel 
engines from the Rhode Island Locomotive Works. The 
= and West of Alabama has given the company a similar 
order, 

The Pittsburgh Locomotive Co.’s shops are running 13 
hours a day. Tbe company has received an order from a 
Western road for ten heavy engines. 


Car Notes. 


The Iron ‘Car Co., of New York, will have 1,590 of its cars 
—_— at the shops of the new Minnesota Car Co., Duluth, 
inn, 


The shops of the United States Rolling Stock Co. at New 
Decatur, Ala., are to build 250 freight cars for the Louis- 
ville & Nashville. 

The Lake Erie & Western bas this week ordered 200 box 
cars from the Lafayette Car Works, Lafayette, Ind. 

4 The Mexican Central has ordered 25 cabooses from the St. 
Charles Car Co., St. Charles, Mo. 

_ The St. Charles Car Co., St. Charles, Mo., has an order 
from the Riordan Refrigerator Car Co. for 100 cars to go on 
to the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia. 

The New York. Lake Erie & Western has ordered 300 
loom cars from the Roanoke Machine Works, Roanoke, 

a. 

The Ohio Falls Car Works has received orders for cars 


from the South Atlantic & Ohio, and from several other 
Southern roads. 


The Wagner shops at East Buffalo, N. Y., have just turned 
Ou' anew private car for Cornelius Vanderbilt, It is 76 
leet long, and in external appearance resembles an ordinary 
Wagner car, The main saloon, observation room, two state 
rooms, kitchen and serving room are finished in mahogany 
and twe private sleeping rooms in quartered English oak: 
Ooe of the latter is connected with a state room by a sliding- 
door, which has a full-length plate-glass mirror on each side 
All the woodwork is highly polished and ornamented with 
superb hand-carving, some of which is in imitation of 
quilted satin. The interior decorations are of the 
Louis XVI. style, and the finish throughout is in 








IRON 


FRAME BEVEL SAW. 


Made by Tut EGAN Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


harmony with the same. 








Instead of the ordinary berths the | of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railroad are furnished 


two private rooms have regular bedsteads, exquisitely hand | by the Laidlaw & Dunn Co., of Cincinnati. 


carved. Each compartment is fitted up with every toilet 

convenience, and large beveled mirrors of French plate glass | 
are set in the wall. The car is wired for electricity, but for 
the present will be lighted with gas. The lavatories are sup- | 
plied with bot and cold water by gravity pressure. The | 
bead linings are of threc-ply veneer witb cloth facing, the | 
centres being paneled in white, with carved gilt | 
moldings, and the border outside decorated in | 
gold tracery on a blue ground. The deck transoms | 
are set with opalesceat glass. The main saloon, in the centre 
of the car, is 15 ft. long and 9 ft. wide. In the partition 
which divides one stateroom from this apartment is a great 
mirror of French plate glass, 4 x 6 ft., and it makes a brill- 
iant decoration. At the opposite end 2f the room isa broad 
sofa, which can be converted into a bed at night, and atove 
this is another massive mirror. The pattern of the Axmin- 
ster carpet is bronze on a groundwork of gaslight blue. The | 
portiers are sage-colored raw silk. The upholstering is blue Ti- | 
oga plush in the main room and in the staterocms, but in the | 
private sleeping rooms it is velveteen of a delicate shade of | 
blue. At the rear end is a large observation room. 


Bridge Notes, 


The county commissioners have let the coutract for the Lib- 
erty street bridge, Cincinnati, O., to the Milwaukee Bridge 
Co. The substructnre is to be built by J. P. Scully for 
$29,000. The bids for the superstructure were as follows: 

Smith Bridge Co., $65,700; Milwaukee Co., $69,217; 
Youngstown Co., 70,240; Queen {City Co., $72,206; King’s 
Co., $73,480; Brackett & Co., $74,920; Variety Co., %76,- 
595: Columbus Co., $77,863, and the Keystone Co., $79,- 
645, 

The King Iron Bridge & Manufacturing Co., of Cleve- 
land, O., bas received the contract for building the super- 
structure of the bridge to be erected at Cedar avenue, Balti- 
more, Md. This price“is $30,000. 

The city of Gallatin, Tenn., proposes to build an 80-ft. 
iron bridge. 

The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, Conn., has the 
contract for building a 400-ft. bridge for the Somerset Rail- 
road, at Carratunk Falls, Me. 

The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, Conn., is build- 
ing two bridges with concrete floors in Waterbury, Conn., one 
for the city and the other for the Waterbury Brass Co. This 
firm is also building a new bridge over the tracks of the 
Meriden, Waterbury & Connecticut River Railroad in 
Waterbury. 

The Smith Bridge Co., of Ohio, has filed articles of incor- 
poration in Texas, with a capital stock of 360,000, 

The Missourn Valley Bridge Co., of Leavenworth, Kan., is 
to build a viaduct over the railroad tracks at Broadway and 
Third street, East St. Louis, Ill. 

Work 1s being actively prosecuted on the Merchants’ Bridge 

at St. Louis, and three piers are nearly finished. It is ex- 
pected to have one span up by Dec. 1, and the whole by 
March 1. 
The New York Central & Hudson River has recently let the 
following bridges to the Pencoyd Bridge Co.: Southern 
Boulevard, Morris avenue, 175th street and 177th street, all 
on the Harlem “‘depression,” New York city, also one single- 
track plate girder, 109 ft. 9 in. long. All of these bridges 
are of open-hearth steel, the total amount of which is about 
700 tons. 

The contract for the construction of an iron bridge across 
the Knob Creek, near New Albany, Ind., has been awarded 
to the Columbus Bridge Co., of Columbus, O. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


The Dunham Manufacturing Co., of Boston and Chicago, 
recently received an order from the New York Central & 
Hudson River for 70 tons of the Davies Steel Lock Spikes, 
and also an order from the Old Colony road. 

Messrs. Pedrick & Ayer, the well-known machine builders 
of Philadelphia, have been obliged to move on account of in- 
creasing business and are now located at 1001 ana 1003 
Hamilton street and 1002 and 1004 Buttonwood street. 

Richard Vose, the car spring manufacturer, has moved 
his New York office from 13 Barclay street to 52 Boreel build- 
ing. The National Car Spring Co. also has its office at this 
location. 

The pumps, boilers and tank valves for the new extension j 





| large roads. 


The Walker Manufacturing Co., of C'eveland, has been 


awarded the contract for the cable winding machinery for 


the Valley City Street & Cable Railway Co.’s road at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

The Consolidated Car Heating Co., of Albany, N. Y., bas 
given the Mason Regulator Co., of Boston, an order for 200 
reducing valves, with the privilege of duplicating. The air 
brake reguiator made by tbe Masop Co. fis} already in 
use on the Boston & Albany, Fitchburg, and several other 
Orders have been recently received from the 
Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific, Canadian Pacific, Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton, St. Paul, Mioneapolis & Mani- 
toba and other roads. 

The stockholders of the National Tube Works Co., of 
Boston, have elected the old board of directors, and the 
board was authorized to ask the Legislature for an increase 
of $500,000 in the capital, 1f such action was thought best. 
The capital of the company is $2,500,000, 

The New York Tribune states that a New York company, 
with large capital, is to build extensive works at West Park, 
near Findlay, O., for the manufacture of aluminum from 
clay found in that region. It is stated that crucibles for the 
manufacture of aluminum are already in course of construc- 
tion, as well as a large number of dwelling houses to be used 
by employés, but that the work on the main structures will 
not be begun until next spring. Tbe company proposes also 
to manufacture iron and steel. 

The contract for completing the reservoir for the Coving- 
ton (Ky.) Water-Works, located on tbe Newport Heights, has 
been awarded to D. Sbanahan & Co. 


Iron and Steel. 


The statement that the Pennsylvania Bolt & Nut Co., of 
Lebanon, Pa., had sold out to an English syndicate is de- 
nied. 

No. 1 Paxton furnace at Harrisburg, Pa., went into blast 
last week. 

Sharon Furnace, Sharon, Pa., bas been leased by Hall & 
Co., and will go into blast soon. 

The Standard Metal Tie & Construction Co., of New York 
City, will have its ties made at the | omestead Steel Works 
of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Homestead, Pa., and bas just had 
built by the Scaife Foundry & Machine Co., of Pittsburgh, a 
machine for making them. It is operated by five hydraulic 
cylinders and stands about 15 ft. high. Its weight is about 
50 tons. 

The town of Cambridge, O., has made an engagement with 
capitalists of New Philadelphia, by which they will construct 
a rolling mill in Cambridge to employ 125 hands. Natural 
gas will be used as fuel, and the town gives a bonus of $20,- 
000. 

The Isabella Furnace, at Isabella, Chester County, Pa. 
which was destroyed by fire six months ago and then rebuilt, 
has resumed operations. 

The Crozer Steel & Iron Co.’s property at Roanoke, Va., 
bas been bought at auction by Samuel A. Crozer, of Ches- 
ter, Pa., for 8300,000. 

The Oil City Boiler Works, of Oil City, Pa., is to add a 
foundry to its plant. 

The furnace of the Macungie Iron Co., in the Lehigh 
Valley, Pa., will soon be put in blast. 

It is reported that the Mexican Company, of London, has 
secured control of a large number of mines and iron works 
ip the southern part of Mexico. Several million dollars will 
be invested in adding to the existing plant, and, in addition, 
a large and costly steel-making plant will be set up, the ob- 
ject being to commence steel rail making. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel Rails.—Sales at New York 10,000 tons, $28 at mill. 
At Philadelphia the market 1s firm, and only smail sales are 
reported. At Pittsburgh, 830 per tou for November de 
livery. Western mills are well supplied with orders, and 
prices are strong at, 832(0832.50. 

Old Rails.—Foreign at New York, $24 and upward. 
American Tees, 1,500 tons were delivered in Western Penn- 
sylvania for $25.50 per ton. At Chicago, old steel rails 
bring 316 25 to $19, according to length, 

Track Fastenings.—At Pittsburgh: Spikes, 2.10c., 30 
days; Splice Bars, 1.80@1.85c.; Truck Bolts, 2.75@2.85c. 
with square and hexagonal! nuts. 











xt, | the minds of railroad men was well brought out at 
ia meeting of the Western Railroad Club last February 
@ |\(see Railioud Gazette, Feb. 22, 1889, and March 1, 
| 1889), 











| It is noticeable that the truck above referred to is 
| riveted at the joints between the transoms and the side 
There not a 
| have had poor success with rivets in car truck construc- 
ition. Ata meeting of railroad men in the office of the 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially | 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if | 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- | 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies | 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new | 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- | 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and | 
in their management, particulars as to the business of | 
railreads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- | 
cusstons of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of | 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with | 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appuintments, and especially annual reports, some notice | 
of all of which will be published. | 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that | 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in| 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin | 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present} 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend | 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, | 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- | 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronaae. 








When one is in doubt whether it is a mushroom | 
or a toadstool that is set before him, the proper thing! 
is to eat the plant at once: if it kills him it is a toad- 
stool, and if it does not it isa mushroom. This plan | 
has the great merit of simplicity and directness. It is | 
not precisely the method adopted in Michigan for test- 
ing the merits of car-heaters, but it seems to come | 
pretty near it, as appears from a circular issued by | 
Railroad Commissioner Rich, in which he announces | 
that a test of the Mason anti-fire heater, and of the 
Baker heater, inclosed in a steel casing, will be made | 
on Sept. 17, near Detroit. Certain box cars are to be | 
equipped with heaters and then taken out on the road | 
and wrecked. The location of the wrecking has not | 
yet been precisely determined, but it will be probably an | 
abandoned gravel pit near Waterford, on the Detroit, | 
Grand Haven & Milwaukee. The Michigan Central 
and the Grand Trunk will each contribute two box | 
vars for the experiment. 
the cars is as *‘ abandoned” as that of the gravel pit 
we are not informed, but it is safe to say that they are 
not new 60,000 pounders. Some time ago a heater was 
tested at Chicago by tipping a ‘‘ $4,000 passenger car ” | 
down an embankment, but we have not noticed any | 
marked shrinkage in the amount charged to equip- 
ment in the accounts of any railroad company. If the} 
Detroit experiment smashes the heaters it will pri sba- | 
bly be taken as proving that the cars were weak and | 
the conditions were not fair. If the apparatus comes | 
out whole, we shall simply know the result of one trial | 
which could have been made with much greater satis- | 
faction by some much cheaper methods of experiment- | 
ing. To make the trials complete the heaters should 
be ‘‘ tested to destruction” by sending in car after car | 
if necessary. A more costly and inconclusive way of | 
finding out that you don’t know whether or not a car- 
heater will be smashed in the next collision that it 
into would be hard to contrive. 





rets | 
gets | 
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In another column is shown an iron transom car truck | 
designed by Mr. R. D. Wade, Superintendent of Motive | 
Power of the Richmond & Danville Railroad. It will | 
be noticed that in this design is used the 4-in. « 8-in. | 
journal in connection with the 6-ft. 3-in. centre of jour- | 
nals. The distance, therefore, between the hub of the 
wheel and the back of the oil box is but 2 in. Yet, in| 
spite of the small clearance, and contrary to the opin- 
ion of several master car builders at the convention, | 
there seems to have been no trouble with the trucks in | 
service. Other roads have been using dimensions! 
peculiar to themselves, which permit the wheel hubs | 
to approach within less than in. of the box. 
vases Only 4 in. is allowed for clearance. 


In some 
The Illinois | 
Central Railroad has been using for years a design of | 
truck in which the hub of the wheel is within 4 in. of| 


the back of the box. The objection to such designs in 


| mitted for letter ballot, and the 


| such a committee. 
excellent reasons why it should be appointed, and why | 


Illinois Steel Co., in Chicago, last May, there was a 


| strong feeling expressed against their use unless the 


utmost care was taken in inserting and driving them 
up. . It was there stated that rivets were more liable to 
become loose in service than bolts, and much more 


| difficult to tighten up. The reasons for this are not to 


be seen at once, and unless strict attention is paid to 
the preparation of both the rivets and the work trouble 
will arise. Where rivets are long and the parts to be 
riveted are thick, there is no use trying to use a hot 


rivet, because it will almost invariably become 
loose. As soon as such a rivet cools it is smaller 
than the hole, and fits only under the head. 
|If very long, then the head is liable to be 
fractured by undue = shrinkage. The experience 


on the Forth Bridge is an example of that difficulty. 
It was found very undesirable to use hot rivets for that 
class of heavy bridge work. The rivets were, in many 
cases, nearly 5 in. in length and 14 in. in diameter. 
The shrinkage was altogether too great. The plan 


; adopted was to: use cold rivets of accurate circular sec- 


tion. well and uniformly sized, to drive into the holes. 
Then after the burr had been removed from the rivet 


holes, the rivets were heated on the point only and/| 


driven into place, after which the ends were riveted 
Such a procedure might remove the difficulty 
resulting from the use of rivets as ordinarily driven in 


over. 


car trucks. However, it is safe to say that for all 
classes of truck work the rivets must fill the holes 
when cold and if long must be heated only on the 


point, if they are to compete with bolts. 


At the Summer Convention of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, it was resolved to have a committee 
appointed to report to the society a set of standard rail- 
from 40 up to 100 Tbs. per yard, 
This 


sections for rails of 
is now sub- 
it 
no objection to the appointment of 


varying by five pounds. resolution 


vote on 


Oct. 2. We see 


On the other hand, there are very 


it should be an active and hard-working committee. 
We do not think that the time has come to recommend 
standard sections : but a committee having before it 
the definite task of designing or selecting such sections 
can stimulate investigation and direct it on definite 
ines; can accumulate data; can 


by progress 


interested the results of current 
tion, and so can very much hasten the day when a 
We have 
said that we do not consider such standards now prac- 
ticable, and we do not think that if offered now they 
would be accepted by most railroad engineers. The 
rail is now in a transition stage from the tall, heavy 
head to the thin and broad one. There is also a revo- 
lution going on in the distribution of metal in the sec- 
tion, with a decided tendency to reduce the propor- 
tionate amount of metal in the head. 
we have long urged, but at the same time we do not 
believe that to-day any one knows what is the best 


are investiga- 


set of standard sections will be possible. 


These changes 


| distribution in any given weight of rail. Whether 
the head should have 40 per cent. of the total 
section, or 45 per cent., or more or less, cannot be 
told by theory, and there are not enough 


available data to determine it experimentally. There 


is, perhaps, a tendency to increase the height of the 


| rail, but there is no apparent agreement as to the proper 
|height with any given weight. 


the 
standard 85-lb. rail of the Pennsylvania is 5 in. high ; 
sois the standard 70-lb. of the Savannah, Florida & 
Western. The standard 75-lb. of the Union Pacific is 
4: in. high. These are all sections of recent design, 
Now, are they all right, 


For instance, 


or which is right? This is 


precisely one of the things that the American 
Society’s committee will have to find out and 
settle—if they can. But there may be no 


absolutely best relation of height and weight for all 
roads. This may be, and probably is, largely a matter 
of ballast. The track ballasted with sand will need 
a stiffer rail(with a given weight) than track ballasted 
with stone. These are some of the questions which 
will arise, and which must be settled before standard 
sections can be adopted. A committee can do a great 
deal to settle them, and may, and should be, one of the 
most useful committees that the society can appoint ; 


will close | 
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but we do nct look for a full-blown set of standard 


sections for a good while yet. 








= 





During the discussion of wind pressures when the Forth 
Bridge was projected, the Chief Engineer, Mr. Baker, en- 
deavored to determine the amount of the wind pressure 
on the head of the railroad trains running over the sur- 
rounding country. The railroad companies of Great Brit- 
ain, who are the principal owners in the Forth Bridge, 
were naturally interested in the results of the wind press- 
ure measurements. After considerable preliminary in- 
vestigations it was decided that to obtain an accurate 
measurement of the amount of the air pressure on the 
head of a train would require that the measuring 
apparatus be located at a great distance, either in front 


of or at the side of the train, on account of the 
large volume of air moving with the _ train. 
Therefore the experiments in this direction were 


abandoned, and regarding the exact amount of train 
resistance resulting from wind pressure there is yet no 
However, it be stated as 


accurate knowledge. may 


the opinion of many of the best English engineers that 





the head air pressure on a train is but a small factor of 
| the total resistance and much been 
hitherto supposed. This opinion is the result of two 
classes of data recently obtained, one showing that the 
I foot of 

velocity than shown by former experiments, the other 


smaller than has 


yressure per square surface is less for high 


| 
| 
| 
| showing that the average pressure per square foot of a 
| large surface is less than that on a small surface ex- 
posed in the same way, and at no time is the large sur- 
| face subject to maximum pressure on the whole ex- 
| tent of the surface. It was found in 
while a large area had an average pressure of 15 pounds 


one instance that 


| per square foot, yet a small surface on the face of the 
| larger one showed 30 pounds pressure per square foot. 
| This difference may be due to either one of two causes, 
or to both. The opinions of the Forth Bridge engineers 
are that wind consists of air moving in puffs and spurts 
of small cross section, and it often happens that one 
of these puffs covers the whole area of the small surfaces 
while it may occupy but a small portion of the large 
surfaces. This theory would hardly hold for locomo- 
tives passing through a still atmosphere, but possibly 
the of Another 
theory advanced is that there is considerable friction 


might apply in case head winds. 
upon the periphery of the disk, and as the proportion 
of the periphery to the area is greater in the case of the 
sinall than the large disk, the pressure per square foot 
should be somewhat greater in the case of the small 


disk. 
Mr. Cooper, concurs and states that whatever be the 


With this theory the resident bridge engineer, 


exact amount in the case of the large surfaces, such as 
the front of railroad trains, it is certain that the total 
pressure is not great and that railroad men should pay 
far attention to side than to head wind and air 
The Board of Trade reports of Great Britain 
| contain an accurate tabulation of the air pressures on 


more 





| pressures. 


Whether the character of | 'P°'S and circulars make available to all who! the Forth Bridge apparatus, and to those who are in- 


| terested in train resistance and air pressures, a perusal 
of them as they are published is recommended. 








| The summaries and deductions from the English 
| Board of Trade accident report, printed in another 
column, will found of interest in number of 
features. It is to be regretted that there are no statis- 
tics by which the length of the average passenger 
journey in England can be stated, and that therefore 
any comparison with figures compiled in this country 
is of little value. In general it may be said that these 
figures very fully confirm the deductions made from 
the incomplete and unofficial returns compiled by the 
Railroad Gazette of the accidents occurring in the 
United States. The English officers have definite in- 
formation and so can make accurate reports. Here 
the comparative effects of different causes and, in fact, 
the number and nature of the causes contributing to 
train accidents, are often left in doubt and, in fact, a 
large proportion of those reported in these columns 
have to be classed as unexplained. It must be re- 
membered that the accidents investigated by the Board 
of Trade are only the more prominent ones. The large 
number of collisions and derailments of freight trains 
reported in the Railroud Gazette have no counterpart 
in the English report of investigated accidents. Eng- 
land gathers statistics of axle failures, but most of the 
cases are of axles whose defects were discovered be- 
fore any harm ensued. The accidents described in the 
English reports being those which have occurred to im- 
portant trains and are largely on prominent roads, it is 
perhaps making an unequal comparison to place the 
figures published beside those published here, which in- 
clude the results of running many heavy trains over poor 
track. But, after making all allowances, it is still clearly 
evident, both in America and in Great Britain, 
that the mechanical safeguards devised for the pro- 
tection of railroad trains have been improved to a 


be a 
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high degree, but that the elimination of the mistakes 
directly attributable to trainmen and signal or switch- 
men has not yet been properly attended to. The table 
showing the proportion in which each one of 15 
different causes contributed to accidents is an illustra- 
tion of the way a careful reviewer describes and classi- 
fies the causes which lead to train accidents. The 
differences between this classification and the one used 
by us may chiefly be accounted for by the difference in 
the nature of the information embodied in the report. 
The English reports are founded on official and reliable 
data, while ours are dependent upon the statements of 
people not used to great accuracy. The large ratio of 
the accidents resulting from negligence is shown in the 
statement, made in the report row under consideration, 
that of the 441 injuries to passengers in the United 
Kingdom in 1888, 356 were attributable to collisions; 
and every one of the collisions has negligence set down 
for one of its causes. 








The reported declination of the Trunk lines to join in 
reduced freight rates from New York to St. Paul occa- 
sioned but little surprise. Chairman Cooley’s remarks 
upon the proposed through rate doubtless had its effect 
in strengthening the determination of the Eastern lines 
not to become involved in any Northwestern troubles. 
This determination, so far as appears, is based simply 
on the idea of letting well enough alone. The roads 
now enjoy a good trafiic and their policy has worked 
well. But if the Northwestern lines are willing to carry 
freight for 15 cents, and desire simply tohav tariffs pub- 
published showing this figure added to whatever the 
Eastern lines see fit to charge, there would seem 
to be no reason either in law or common sense for 
placing upon the latter any part of the responsibility 
for any possible law breaking beyond Chicago, and 
it is, therefore, not clearly apparent what logical argu- 
ment the Trunk lines have to support their position. 
It is conceivable that conditions may arise in the 
future which may cause them to change their attitude, 
but at present nothing of the kind is in sight. What 
the Northwestern roads will do under the circum- 
stances is uncertain, the older roads being inclined to 
let the through traffic go if it must be obtained at a 
sacrifice of their local revenues; and one of the points 
in the difticulty is, how far it is possible to stave off 
this result. Chairman Walker very truly said that 
Chicago's interests would suffer no more by these low 
proportionate rates than they would if all the traffic 
should go around by Duluth. But when this truth 
will be fully accepted by the railroads, merchants and 
all concerned, it is not easy to predict. 








Federation of the Civil Engineer Societies. 


We published a few weeks ago a communication 
from Prof. J. B. Johnson onthe proposed revision o 
the constitution of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers. Professor Johnson’s suggestion is mainly that 
such changes be made as will enable and induce the 
various local societies to come in, with pretty near- 


ly their full present membership, and to estab- 
lish local chapters. This idea of local chapters 
is not a new one, but it is a fundamental one. 


If the engineers living in other cities than New 
York are to join the American Society rather 
than their local societies, and to give to the Ameri- 
can, inthe way of papers and discussions, the best 
results of their knowledge and experience, it must 
be made practicable for them to read and discuss in their 
local meetings the contributions which they make to the 
Trunsuctions of the Society. These local meetings must 
he recognized as authentic meetings of members of the 
American Society, and the professional contributions to 
those meetings must be recognized as a part of the 
work of the Society. How this is to be brought about 
we do not attempt to say, but merely that it is essential 
to the progress and vitality of the American Society 
that it should be brought about. Otherwise this too 
must gradually come to be known as a local society. 
There was a time when a man, who had an import- 
ant paper to present to any weighty body of American 
engineers, had to bring it to the American Society. If 
he wanted it published under the auspices of a recog- 
nized body of his professional brethren, so that it 
would command the attention of engineers in other 
lands, he must get it into the Transactions of 


the American Society. So long as those con- 
ditions prevailed it was not a vital matter 


whether or not an engineer in Chicago, or St. 
Louis, or Denver found it easy and convenient to meet 
with other members of the American Society and read 
his paper to them and talk it over with them. The 
Society would get the best engineering monograph, 
that were published anyway, and nobody could know 
how many good ones died unwritten and unread. All that 
isnow changed, The Journul of the Association of 





Engineering Societies, and the Jransactions of the | 
Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia particularly, now find 

their way all over the world. These, with the regu- 

larly published transactions of the Engineering Society 

of Western Pennsylvania and of other local socicties 

not in the Association, make up a_ body of engineering 
literature larger than the Transactions of the American 

Society, and on the whole quite as valuable. 

The publications of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers and of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers are not included in what we have to say 
here, for those bodies have their own distinctive fields, 
which they occupy well, and there is no thought of 
absorbing them into the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. The same is true of that strong young 
society, the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. We speak only of the productions of 
those bodies, whose members are already mem- 
bers of the American Society of Civil Engineers, or 
ought to be, and whose published transactions ought to 
go out under the imprint of the American Scciety. We 


have said that their publications go all over 
the world. In fact, the papers which appear 
from month to month in the Journal of the 


Association are translated and reprinted in every 
great country of continental Europe, and they reap- 
pear in the technical journals of Great Britain and her 
colonies. The names of these local societies are be- 
coming as widely known as that of the American 
Society itself. They do not, of course, carry quite the 
same authority yet, but their weight is fast increas- 
ing. Moreover. as the names of these local societies 
become better known abroad, so they also come to have 
a greater importance to their members. That wor- 
thy local pride which is at the root of patriotism 
grows, so that it will be increasingly difficult to 


get those societies to merge themselves in the 
national society. To their members the _ local 
societies will become more important and the 


the national society less important as time goes on. 

These are facts to be considered by those who are 
now interested in the revision of the constitution of the 
American Society, and by those who are not interested 
but ought to be. The local societies are not declin- 
ing, but growing. The quantity and the quality of 
their work are not deteriorating, but improving. 
The interest of their in them and _ at- 
tachment for them getting stronger. The 
glory at home and abroad of the local — soci- 
eties is not being swallowed up in that of the 
national society. Therefore, it follows, if we are to 
have one great American Society of Civil Engineers 
which shall include the local societies. and get from 
them and impart to them strength and renown. we 
had better seriously set about the task of federation 
before it becomes any harder than it is now. 


members 
are 








New England and the Inter-state Commerce Law. 


There has been lately some interesting discussion in 
New England upon the effects of the Inter-state Com- 
merce law on the industries of that section. In the 
Boston Journal appeared the letter of a Congressman, 
distinctly charging upon this law all the ills which 
other political papers have been putting upon the tar- 
iff. Some of these charges have little foundation in 
fact. Stone quarries which formerly supplied paving 
blocks to Western cities are closed, because ‘“ the long 
and short haul” forbids a low rate. The actual short 
haul rule, it is apparent, could only apply in case other 
paving blocks were mined at or shipped to some inter- 
mediate point. There is nothing in the famous fourth 
section which otherwise could have interfered with an 
extremely low rate. It is true that immediately after 
the passage of the law a fear of governmental over- 
sight led the railroads to cancel a number of ** emer- 
gency” rates, and it is within our knowledge that the 
rate on paving blocks was one of these. The point in 
the traftic men’s minds was rather that a low rate on 
stone would be taken as a criterion of all rates, on the 
familar ground that ‘if railroads can carry paving 
blocks at 15 cents per 100 lbs., they can carry our man- 
ufactures at the same price.” This is yet the real ground 
for much of the granger agitation, and no matter how 
absurd and unscientific such reasoning has been many 
times shown to be, it yet lingers. But in the East it is 
likely that a low rate on this article could safely be 
made. Another point raised, that sugar is no longer 
shipped from Boston, not the fault of 
the railroads or the law, but simply the 
resuit of the sugar trust, which closed the 
New England refineries and kept the New York 
ones open. Our Congressman must have been hard 
up for arguments to take up such a one as this. 

Another argument mentioned is more serious ; that 
the law operates against the circuitous roads. We 


is 


is 





have lately seen how pronounced is New England in 
favor of Canadian competition, and we also recall the 
case of the Central Vermont, whose local rates were 
reduced at the order of the Inter-state Commerce Com- 
mission, though the rates in force in Canada were not 
then in question. The ground of the rightfulness of 
the long and short haul prohibition has been some- 
what shifted of late. At first its advocates contended 
that it was always cheapest to carry traftic for shorter 
than for longer distances. and that a higher rate for 
the shorter distance was an economic mistake. Now 
it is conceded by the greater portion that concentra- 
tion of traffic means a lower cost per ton or per car, 
and hence that a low rate for a longer distance, where 
traffic is dense, may be the best course even if we con- 
sider profit only. So that the short haul prohibition 
is justified now, if justified at all, on the ground that 
no matter what the economic loss may be, the inter- 
mediate point is entitled to the same rate in the in- 
terests of abstract justice. But on any grounds, the 
prohibition works against the competition of the cir- 
cuitous routes for the New England trade. 

When we go a little deeper into the subject and ask 
why New England should be so intensely interested in 
the cheaper routes through Canada, we find a very 


complicated situation. Wrote Governor Ames, of 
Massachusetts: ‘‘The railroads ought to be free to 


compete as they please under the natural conditions of 
trade without interference on the part of the govern- 
ment.” That is, railroads should 
low rates on New England manufactures and supplies, 
because New England needs them. The future of 
manufacturing in New England isa grave problem, 
involving the industrial policy of the government, 
social questions and the tike, as well as matters of 
transportation charges. These latter constitute but 
one element among many. The iron industry in New 
England for example is depressed. Should the railroads 


be allowed to make 


make a special reduction inthe rates on iron articles 
from this section because of this? We think not. The 
carriage of these articles within the trunk line terri- 
tory must be regarded in its entirety. By attempting 
to adjust transportation rates to every market the 
carriers would lose more than they would gain. As 
we have said, other economic conditions have more in- 
fluence upon the New England problem than a reduction 
in freight charges. Of course the railroads were built 
to carry freight, and when changes in business occur 
which deprive the roads of this traffic, the situation 
must have serious consideration. Manifestly if this 
merchandise must, rates 
which yield little or nothing over cost of service, it is 
hardly worth while to reduce rates to keep it. But 
things have not reached this point in New England, 
and we hope they never may. The business outlook. 
however, in some lines is such that everything which 
enters into the question of profit on sales. must have 
consideration both by manufacturer and carrier. Upon 
such consideration of freight rates the Inter-state Com- 
merce law may have atoo conservative influence. Its 
tendency is undoubtedly against particular or emer- 
gency rates for special articlesorfor special places, even 
if nodirect rule of the law be violated thereby. Tosuch 
sections of the country as may feel injured’ by this 
conservatism, it is small consolation to say that the 
law is for the best interests of the country at large. 
And with or without the law, railroad opinion is op- 
posed to carrying traffic without profit. 


as a whole, be carried at 








Brakes on Engine Trucks. 


An editorial on this subject in the Railroad Gazette 


last week has called out comments from two cor- 
respondents. E. C. 8. calls attention to danger of put- 


ting brake shoes on engine trucks. The knowledge on 
the subject, although meagre, is yet sufficient to enable 
one to form reasonably correct conclusions. Not alone 
on the Elevated roads are brake shoes used on engine 
trucks when the trucks are running ahead, but as well 
upon other roads where stops actually are frequently 
made upon curves, and at speeds as great as forty miles 
hour. Among 

tioned the Boston 


these roads may be 
& Providence division of 
the Old Colony, the New York, Providence & 
Boston—main line and Providence & Worcester 
division—the Boston & Maine, Boston & Lowell, 
Illinois Central and many watering place and nar- 
gauge roads, All of these locomotives, 
numbering fully one thousand, run daily, with a 
large yearly mileage, without the slightest difticulty 
from derailment caused by the brakes on the engine 
trucks. It must be remembered, however, that in 
each of these instances, or in the majority of them, all 
portions of the brake apparatus are attached to the 
truck, including the air brake cylinder, the air reser- 
voir and all levers and fulcrums. The only connec- 
tion between the truck and locomotive aside from the 
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safety chains and the centre pins is the long and flexi- | trains could be obtained by a more powerful applica-| that in England, where the Jaw imposes no Jong and short 
ble air pipe hose. It would not be permissible toattach | tion of the brake shoes to the wheel while the speed of | haul restriction, violations of the principle are violations of 


the brake cylinder to the locomotive unless connected 
by a complication of equalizers and rods to neutralize | speed decreases. It is in these directions that we are 
the turning moment produced on the trucks by the disposed to seek before trying the further complication 
brake rods when the brakes are applied. Neither would | of engine truck brakes. 

it be desirable or advisable to attach the brake hanger! In conclusion it may be said that from experience 


links to the engine frame. All of these parts must be | with Forney locomotives there is no danger to be ap- | 


attached to the truck. In some cases, however, the | prehended from the application of brakes to locomo- 


auxiliary reservoir has been removed from the truck and | motive engine trucks, that is, to eight-wheelers and | 


placed on the engine frame, with a flexible hose con-| ten-wheelers, because in design they are simply Forney 
nection between it and the air cylinder on the truck. locomotives running with the trucks ahead. With 
There is no danger of wrenching the average engine | Mogul locomotives the weight upon the front truck is 


truck frame by sudden application of a brake, and | so small that the application of braking power to the! 


there isno danger of the truck being slewed by an | front truck is wholly unnecessary. There is, therefore, 
uneven application or gripping of the brake shoes on a | still reason to believe that the desirability and feasibil- 





single pair of wheels. The small unevenness that | 
could possibly exist, in the case of an equalized brake, | 
would be almost entirely offset by the rigidity of the 
axle connecting the wheels. If the wheels are braked 
with sufficient force to cause them to slide, there 
would be “danger of the truck wheels mounting the 
rails; but at high speed, where the danger of leaving | 
the rails is greatest, it is difficult to slide the wheels by | 
the application of any admissible braking power. And | 
further, as soon as the flange of the wheel bears | 
against the rail with a pressure anywhere near sufti-| 
cient to cause the wheels to mount the rail, the turning | 
moment resulting from the friction caused by flange | 
pressure would rotate the wheels again. It would ap- | 
pear, therefore, that only at slow speeds would there | 
be danger of mounting the rails as the result of exces- 
sive brake pressure. 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


It will be remembered by those who have watched | 


the operation of brakes that the braking power of the | 
drivers of the locomotive, in proportion to the weight | 
upon them is generally and should be always, greater | 
than that on the cars, for several reasons. The | 
result is that when brakes are applied to the drivers | 
and to the train the cars crowd against the back | 
of the locomotive. This is not true in all cases, | 
but is true for the ten-wheel and Mogul type of locomo- | 
tive, and for those eight-wheelers which have not an | 
excessive weight upon the front truck. If now the 
braking power upon the engine truck should be made 
less than that upon the drivers in proportion to the 
weight upon each, there would be little danger of slid- 
ing the engine truck wheels, or of mounting the rails, 
unless the driver brakes fail to be applied: and if, in 
that case, the piping for the driver brakes was directly 
connected to the engine truck brakes, a failure of one 
would mean a failure of the other, and no tendency to 
mount the rails would result from such failure, because 
the locomotive would then become exactly as an ordi- 
nary locomotive without brakes.. So far, therefore, as 
we have any knowledge it is difficult to prophesy that 
any danger would result from the application of brak- 
ing power to locomotive engine trucks when the brake 
apparatus is arranged according to our best knowledge 
of the subject at the present time. 


It is not fair or just for Mr. Howard to say that a 
locomotive truck is imperfectly designed if brakes can- 
not be readily applied to it. Our engine trucks are 
the best in the world, and more nearly mechanically 
perfect than almost any other detail of the locomotive, 
and, still further, they are designed in such a way 
that, to every one of them, brake apparatus could be 
applied with but little trouble and no great expense. 
But the fact remains, nevertheless, that, when such ap- 
paratus, with all the functions required for modern ser- 
vice, is applied to them, the number of parts necessary 
would so obstruct access tothe journal boxes and other 
details beneath the cylinders of the locomotive that 
the inspection of the truck—which is far more neces- 
sary, if a incomotive is to maintain schedule time, than 
a slight increase in braking power—would be greatly 
impeded. 

Surely Mr. Howard cannot mean that we are to 
consider the actual braking effect in pounds rather 
than in percentages when no amounts are stated as to 
braking power on the train. If the braking power 
added by the use of engine truck brakes be hundreds 
of pounds in absolute measurement and only a small 
percentage by comparative measurement, would it be 
logical to consider the absolute measurement and dis- 
card the comparative? If we are to obtain, or if we 
should obtain, an increased braking power for express 
trains, amounting to a small percentage, and add such 
complication as would result from the use of engine 
truck brakes, then why not look for it elsewhere as 
well as on engine trucks? Very much can be done in 
this way by improving the brake gear, without any 
additional complication whatever, and much can be 
done by braking all the wheels of the cars with but 
slight increase of complication. All agree that a large 


| cages” have by some strange oversight been leit out. S« 





percentage of increase of braking power in railroad 


ity of applying brakes to engine trucks depends almost 
wholly upon the weight carried on such trucks, as in- 


| dicated in the Railroad Gazette of last week. 


Classification in England. 

English railroad men and shippers are having a bard time 
wrestling with the questions of freight classification. Mr. 
W. M. Acworth, author of the iuteresting deseriptive book 
on the ** Railways of England,” has in the London Times of 
Aug. 28a well-written and often amusing account of the 
trials of the Board of Trade, which by law is required to pass 
upon the objections made by traders to the new tariff of 
maximum rates. The Lancashire and Cheshire Conference 


objects to the omission of duplicate or uobusual arti- | 


cles in_ the printed lists. ‘* Vulcanite or ebonite 
is down, but ‘* ebonite or vulcanite” is not. ‘* Live rats in 


have *‘ peggies and dollies,” which are instruments likea 
milking stool], with short legs and a long handle, by which 
washerwomen are accustomed to agitate upwards and down- 
wards the clothes in the washtub. ‘* Perhaps the railway 
companies may plead tbat it is in the interest of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number that thev have refused to 
classify these engines of destruction,” remarks the Times. 
This proposed classification represents what the railroads 


| may charge, not what they will; the difference being the 


margin wbich the companies feel should be ieft to them for 


| exceptionally expensive traffic. Shippers who object that 


this classification advances rates, say on flannels, are told 
that the maximum is put high enough to cover small ship- 
ments to local towns, but that their rates from factory to 
London will net be raised. In fact, in England itis begin- 
ning to be appreciated that one standard for all shipments 


all over the country would have to be so high as to do great | 


damage to traffic and trade. ‘It is not in the interest of 


traders,” says Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, President of the | 


Board of Trade, ‘‘ that the working classification, which 


must be as low as, or lower than, the Parliamentary | 


one, should be done away with.” Two classifica- 
tions, one a maximum fixed by Parliament and the other 
containing the rates actually charged, which rates in many 
cases must be lower than those of the other, seem now in- 


evitable in England. This has a bearing upon our own | 
problem of a uniform classification for the whole country, | 


for if such a suggestion brings out so many objections from 
shippers in sosmall a country as England, it seems that in 
America, where diversities of conditions and traffic are so 
much greater, many modifications of the idea of complete 
uniformity will be found imperatively necessary. 

It is interesting to note that in preparing the proposed Par- 
liamentary or maximum classification the English railroads 
have reduced the number of items from 3,000 to 1,400. This 
is done (1) by using the generic terms and omitting many of 


the names of articles; dyewoods, oils, spices and the like take | 


the place of dozens of individual items. Then (2) details of 


styles of packing ‘‘loose,” ‘‘ not wrapped,” are omitted and | 
the classification put up; and (3) all the items ‘‘if| 
at owner’s risk” are left out and the carriers’ risk | 
rates inserted. This is for legal effect, for the companies ex- 
pect to continue the owner’s risk rates in actual practice as | 


heretofore. A reduction in the bewildering variety of items in 


classifications is certainly commendable where possible, and | 


it would greatly facilitate the work of railroad men and re- 
duce the perplexities of shippers; but the tendencies of mod- 
ern business seem to be all in the opposite direction, and 
nothing but a rigid law seems adequate to the changing of 
the tendency, and that could accomplish it only by main 
forse. The custom house, where classification is all-import- 


ant, draws distinctions which only a microscope can estab- | 


lish, and freight traffic managers seem to be following in the 
same track, so that our confusion of items is likely to be 
worse confounded rather than ameliorated as time goes on. 
Every application for a commodity rate is a temptation to 


extend the regular classification, and as long as the raising | 
and lowering of prices shall constitute the life of trade, Uni-| 


form Classification Committees will havea task of endless 
complications. 

Another subject of dispute is the legality and advisability 
of special low rates where exceptionally large quantities of 
goods are shipped. The railroads seem to be willing, but, as 
the Times says, Providence is already on the side of the big 
battalions, and it would be neither fair nor prudent for the 
companies to unite with the great producers to squeeze the 
smaller competitors out of existence. One great railroad 
company has already abandoned its through traffic in an 
important article between two great towns because it was 
questionable whether the through rate did not give an undue 
preference as compared with its local rates, So it appears 


the train is great, with a corresponding reduction as the | the law, always provided (and this is an important proviso) 


| that there can be shown an undue preference, which is not 
| necessary for {securing, in the interests of the public, the 
| traffic for which the lower rate is made. 


—_— 








The New York committees having in charge the prelimi- 
| nary arrangements for the proposed exhibition of 1892 have 


| not as yet made much visible progress, although interesting 


| developments are promised in a fewdays. The Executive 
Committee on Finance have held several meetings, the last on 
Tuesday of this week, but have declined to communicate the 
re-ults of their deliberations. They intimate that a plau for 
raising funds may be submitted to the General Committee 
|on Friday. The Committee on Site and Buildings held their 
first meeting, August 22, at the City Hall, 22 of the 25 
menibers being present, and organized by the election of 
Mr. Charles A. Dana as President, and Mr. John Foord as 
| Secretary. An Executive Committee was appointed by the 
| President, as follows: Messrs. Roswell P. Flower, William 
| R. Grace, Samuel Gompers, Isidor Straus, Henry R. Towne, 
Charles F, Chandler and Johu H. Starin, with the President 
and Secretary of the Whoie Committee as ex-officio mem- 
bers. A motion that the Executive Committee be instructed 
not to consider Central Park as a location for the proposed 
exhibit'on was tabled atter an animated discussion, in which 
| the statement was made and denied that the proposed fair of 
| 1883 was killed by the suggestion of hulding it in Centra, 
Park. On motion of Mr. Arthur Leary, it was resolved that 
;} each member of the committee should contribute $100 for 
| contingent expenses. It was also resolved that any site 
selected by the Executive Committee must be ap- 
| proved by the General Committee. Mr. George Jones 
offered the Executive Committee free quarters in the Times 
Building. This committee met on Aug. 26, and passed a 
resolution excluding Central Park as a site from “ immedi- 
| ate consideration.” On Aug. 28 and 29, the Executive Com- 
| mittee visited and examined the vari.us sites which had 
been proposed by correspondents. Several other meetings 
have been held. without reaching any definite conclusions: 
and on the occasion of the last meeting (Tuesday of this 
week), four sites were selected for final consideration: 
Claremont Park and surroundings, Oak and Barretto Points, 
Fort George and Inwood, and Riverside and Morningside 
Parks aud adjacent lands. A resolution was passed, re- 
questing all the members of the Committee on Site 
and Buildings to examine these _ localities, the 
better to understand a report which will soon be presented. 
Of course this action of the Executive Committee does not 
absolutely limit the choice to the four sites above, and advo- 
cates of other localities have not been idle. A few days ago 
a meeting was held at Staten [sland to boom that locality, 
and Mr. Erastus Wiman, who presided, has issued a pamph- 
let setting forth the great advantages of this site. The pop. 
ular vote is still published in the Herald, and on Wednesday 
the choice stood as follows for all sites which have received 
more than 1,000 votes each: 
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At the last meeting of the trustees of the Brooklyn Bridge 
Mr. George McNulty presented a resolution, which was 
passed, requiring the President to appoint a committee of 
four trustees, to constitute with himself as ex-officio mem- 
| ber, a committee on improved traffic facilities. The resolu- 
tion specified that the committee should consider the plans 
and means necessary ty increase to the possible maximum 
the facilities of the bridge for handling passengers of all 
classes, these to include designs for stations, the committee 
to enter upon its work at once, and make an early report to 
the board, recommendirg plans, together with estimates of 
the cost. We have not yet seen the names of the members of 
the committee. Mr. McNulty is reported to have said in 
presenting this resolution that the bridge is famous the 
world over for its magnificence of design and construc- 
tion, but that the surroundings at its ends are disgraceful. 
Whether or not he did say this, he might in truth have said 
it, and it will be a pity if the squalid, crowded and inade- 
quate terminus at the New York City end cannot be entirely 
remodeled before the World’s Fair. There is a splendid op- 
portunity to make a noble entrance to the bridge, and one 
which will not only be worthy in appearance, put will bea 
comfort to tens of thousands of daily passengers. At present 
it is merely something to be endured by those who are 
obliged to pass that way, who can simply shut up their facul- 
| ties and get through and across the bridge as quickly as 

possible. 








| Those who have an idea that railroad law is dry reading 
| should consult the notes of decisions in that department in 
this issue, where there is apparently a brief abstract from a 
domestic drama sandwiched in between the legal technicali- 
ties. Whether it was Hood’s ‘Lost Child” or some other 
work of fiction that inspired our reporter, we are not in- 
formed. The same case furnishes an example of the very 
minute hair-splitting which legal minds indulge in, and which 
| always makes entertaining reading aside from the merits of 
| the subject under discussion. Another case in the same col- 
umn also shows some expert hair-splitting; that in which a 
a railroad is rebuked by the New York Court of Appeals for 
depending npon a lever which was liable to become unruly. 
A decision concerning the ejectment of passengers will re- 
mind superintendents and conductors that putting a man off 
a train outside the limits of a station platform is a practice 
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to be guarded against. A conductor who encounters a dead- 
beat or two just as he is leaving a station 1s strongly tempt- 
ed to nip their scheme in the bud by stopping the train at 
once and putting them off; to let them ride to the next sta- | 
tion gives them altogether too much satisfaction. But it 
will be seen that a train cannot have proceeded more than a | 
very few rods before such action becomes of questionable le- | 
gality. } 








A Mr. McNab lately jumped from a passenger train in | 
Great Britain while thetrain was running at 60 miles per 
hour and escaped without much injury ; whereupon an Eng- 
lish paper philosophizes on the chances of coming out alive | 
from such an experience. While tbe conclusions arrived at 
are not particularly enlightening, the discussion is somewhat | 
amusing, from the fact that the editor assumes that ‘*Ameri- | 
can trainmen are adepts at jumping off cars,” and he attrib- 
utes this fact to the frequency of accidents and the slow | 
speeds characteristic of this country. He shows his famil- | 
iarity with the subject by the remark that he does not re- | 
member of any fatal accidents from this “habit.” The ac- | 
curacy of the English editor’s knowledge of American rail- | 
roads is, however, surpassed by that of a very prominent | 
French railroad official, who in a recent discourse before a 
iearned body explained to his audience some of the peculiari- 
ties of American railroad operation. He dwelc especially upon | 
the elegance and completeness of the vestibule trains, ‘‘which | 
circulate between New York ard Philadelphia.” He in- | 
formed his hearers that those trains have all possible com- 
forts, including bathrooms and library, and, above all,a| 
pharmacy and surgery. The latter be says is ‘‘occupied, 
which seems to be the very crown of precaution.” 


The Edgar Thomson Steel Works have been running re- 
cently on alot of rails for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 60 | 
ft. long. These are to be put duwn experimentally on the 
main line. Two miles will be laid on the New York Division 
and two milescn the Philadelphia Division. Of course, the 
primary object is to save joints. Mr. Robert Sayre, of the 
Lehigh Valley, bas long intended to try a 40-ft. rail, but we 
believe that he has not yet bad any rolled. We do not see 
why with the improvements in the means of handling and | 
transportiog rails there should not be an iucrease in their 
length. If this is doubled, half the joints are at once disposed 
of. If it is increased, but 50 per cent. enough joints will be 
eliminated to demolish the prospective fortunes of quite au 
army of inventors. Between doubling the l-ngth of the rails, 
and welding them together, the rail joint man must see dark 
days ahead. 





— | 
Whether anything tangible will come cut of the trip of the 
Union Pacific officials through Texas, time alone can tell. 
President Adams makes no secret of the object of his visit, 
which is to see whether the products of Washington and Ore- 
gon cannot be carried to Europe better and cheaper through | 
Galveston than over the trunk lines to New York. The re-| 
straints of the Inter-state law are one obstacle mentioned, and 
another not mentioned is the unwillingness of the trunk lines | 
to deviate from their established rates. The whole subject is a | 
great and complicated one. Mr. Adams’ visit bas stirred up | 
things a little in Texas, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas party, | 
for one, bei: g willing to sell out their interest in the reorgan- | 
ization to the Union Pacific, or to make traffic contracts. | 
Probably no new railroad is contemplated, only perhaps | 
me aid toward the long-wanted deep-water harbor on the | 
Gulf, 





TECHNICAL. 


Notes. 


Work will soon be begun on the machine shops of the West | 
Virginia Central & Pittsburgh Railroad at Elkins, W. Va. 
The Toledo, St Louis& Kansas City is making plans for 
new sbops covering 50,000 square feet vf ground, to be 
located either at Marion cr Frankfort, Ind. 

According t» the Schweizerische Gewerbeblatt, Delta 
metal was the one selected after several trials to satisfy the 
requirements stipulated for the gearing for the Mt. Pilatus 
rack railroad. The metal was used for the driving pinions 
for the first Mt. Pilatus locomotive, and proved so satisfactory 
that 18 additional pinions were ordered. 





The Teredo in South Africa. 
In a recent issue of the ‘*‘ Abstracts of Papers” prepared for 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, London, is the following 
note drawn froma paper read before the South African 
Philosophical Society : 

Greenheart (Nectandra rodiwi) and the sneezewood of 
South Africa (Pteroxylon utile) have long enjoyed the repu- 
tatiou of resisting the attacks of marine worms, but the 
author has discovered positive proof that both of these woods, 
under certain conditions, can be ruined by the Teredo and by 
the Chelura terebrans. (Limnoria t. is not known to occur 
in South African waters ) 

About the year 1§85 Mr. J. S. McEwen, then district en- 
gineer on the railway from Port Elizabeth to Uitenhage, 
noticed that the sneezewood piles of a bridge over a tidal | 
stream not far from Zwartkop’s station were diminished in | 
section close to the low-water mark. On minute examina- 
tion it was found that the teredo had attacked the pile to such 
an extent that he was constrained to recommend their re- 
moval and substitution by iron. The author exhibited a 
piece of one of the piles referred to, in which the work of the 
tercdo could be very easily traced. 

In 1878 the Port Elizabeth Harbor Commissioners had two 
jetties constructed from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Sir John Coode, Vice-President of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers. For the most part wrought iron was 
used, but it was decided that the seaward ends, known as the 
\-heads, should be of greenheart, and with this material, 
excellent of its kind, the:work wascarried out. Having lately 
to make a detailed inspection of this jetty, the author noticed 
that which at first seemed to be signs of decay in one of the 
horizontal pieces, and on cutting into it with an adze found 
it to be completely honeycombed for about an inch deep with 
the tunnels of the teredo. On further examination it was 
found that all the horizoutal timbers, at low-water mark, had 








been attacked in a like manner. In the vertical pieces and 
piles it was noticed that though the worm had entered them, 
its progress was small as compared with the horizontal pieces. 
The timber frame placed as a fender outside the iron portion 
of the jetties was next examined. The author there found 
not only the teredo, but, in vast numbers, the destructive 
little creature known as the Chelura terebrans, which in- 
variably commences its destructive work at the ends of the 
timber, or where cne piece comes into contact with another. 


| In this way the chelura, although the actual area destroyed 


by it is comparatively small, becomes more injurious to a 
framed structure than does the teredo. Since his first in- 
spection the author has made numerous examinations of these 
works, and is convinced that before very long the question 
will have to considered of renlacing the timber work, which 
cost, for the two jetties, £25,000, 


Bracing Boiler Heads. 

The Locomotive for August publishes some u eful tables, 
showing the unsupported areas of tubular boiler heads of 
various diameters and different heights of spaces occupied by 
tubes; also the number of braves required uuder the differ- 
ent conditions. The latter table is reproduced below, aud 
shows the number of braces of 1-in. round iron required for 
a working pressure of 100 Ibs, per square mch, 
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For any other working pressure, the number of braces in 
the table must be multiplied by the given pressure and di- 
vided by 100. 


The Manchester Ship Canal. 
Ata general meeting of this company, held in Manctester on 


the 26th ult., the report for the half year set forth that of the | 


£8,600,.000 capital, im ordinary and vreferred shares, about 
£3,690,000 had been called. And that the £1,359,000 4 per 


cent. debentures author.zed last February were all applied for | 


by shareholders. ‘* The total capital expenditures incurred 
from the formation of the company to the end of the half year 
amounted to £5,427,331 13s. 3d., and the total receipts to 
£5,565,496 8s. 3d.,” somewhat over £800,000 having been 
received in advance of calls, and some £300,0vU0 are still due 
on debentures, which has not been called. The principal 
payments for the balf year were: construction of works, 
£752,852; land purchase, £136,746; engineering and sur- 
veying, £8,592; interest, £99,509 : 3891 acres of land 
bave been purchased at a cost of £902,025, or about $1,106 
per acre. Nearly all of this was acquired without arbitra- 
tion, though that was resorted to in 15 cases. Some 90 acres 


| are still to be bought. 


There are pow employed on the work 126 locomotives, 
5,466 ** waggons,” 96 steam navvies, 141 steam cranes, 240 
pumping and other steam engines, and 32 steam pile engines; 
204%< miles of temporary railroad (standard gauge) have been 
laid, and there are upward of 12,000 men and boys and 173 
horses at work. As the canal is 35 miles long, there are over 


5.8 miles of track for each mile of canal, and there are only | 


10 more horses than locomotives: there being a locomotive 
for each mile and a half of track. 

The information as to the progress is covered in the report 
by the assertion that ‘*during the last year good progress 
has veen made, the contractor having continued to execute 
an amount of excavation which will enable him, if carried 
out to the end, to complete his contract up to time.” The 
dock walls at Manchester and Salford will soon be up to the 
water level, and the entrance locks at Eastham are wel! in 
hand. The other locks are started, or nearly ready to start. 
The chairman, bowever, in moving tae adoption of the re- 
port, said: *‘ Out of the 44,143,284 cubic yards which were 
estimated as the quantity of excavation required, there were 


only 25,080,696 cubic yards remaining to be excavated. | 


And, holding that out of the 18 months that bad elapsed since 


the commencement of the work, only about 15 or 16 mouths | 


could be said to have been occupied in excavation; the rate 
was over a million cub’e yards per mouth, so that the work 
ought tu be accomplished in about two years.” The Finan 
cial Times, on the other band, says that as at the end of the 
present year something under £6,622,000 will have been 
spent in this enterprise, a very large portion of the work 
still remaining to be accomplished, the directors wi!l prob- 
ably find themselves compelled to make at least one further 
appeal to Parliament for permission to raise additional cap- 
ital. And though it is probable that the Mersey Docks and 
Harbor Board will vigorously oppose the petition, it does 
not seem tbat anything can now seriously delay this great 
improvement. 


The Minnesota Iron Car Co. 
The Minnesota [ron Car Co. has filed articles of incorpora- 


tion in Minnesota, and is a reorganization of the Minnesota | 


Car Co., of Duluth. The new company will have a capital 
stock of $2,000,000, aud the new articles of incorporation 
bave been made to cover all kinds of railroad manufactures, 
and everything else. 
Car Heating in Maine. 

The Maine Railroad Commissioners at their hearing in 
Augusta, Sept. 7. rendered dec sions on the applications from 
railroad companies for the approval of heating apparatus for 
cars. The following named methods of heating passenger, 
mail and baggage cars are approved: Boston & Maine, Sew- 
all steam beater: Portland & Rochester, Sewall 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

This institution has establisbed a regular course in sanitary 
engiueering, which is open to students of the present first- 
class year. The line of study is essentially one in civil engi- 
neering. There is a reduction in the time devoted to 
railroads and bridges, and an omission of the mechanical 
engineering subjects of mecbanism and machinery and 
motors, as well as of the subjects of astronomy, metallurgy 
of iron and historical geology. The iime thus gained is de- 
voted principally to courses in chemistry and biology. In 
the fourth year a course of instruction is also given in heat- 
ing and ventilation. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Notes. 

At Wal!’s Station, near Pittsburgb, last week, a Pennsy! 
vania Railroad freight brakeman was shot and killed in 
ejecting tramps from the train, 

The Government of San Salvador, Central America, has 
obtained a Joan of £300,000 sterling in London, it is be 
lieved for the purpose of extending the railroad system of 
| the country. 

The general offices of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
will remain m Milwaukee until May vext, the contemplated 
removal to Chicago having been postponed on account of the 
| difficulty in securing suitable quarters, 

A project for the building of elevated railroads in the 
streets of Tokio, Japan, has been presented to the govern- 
| ment, and would seem to have met with favorable consider 
tion. At present the construction of four lines is contem 
| plated, to embrace a length of about 14!¢ miles. 


| The “superintendent” of the ill-fated Armagh (Ireland) 
excursion train has been on trial for manslaughter. But 
after he bad gone through this painful ordeal the jury dis- 
| agreed, and the proceedings were postponed a month or two, 

until the grade of the railroad and the condition of the 
| brakes could be further investigated. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co, 1s having built a large float 
to be hauled in the procession at Baltimore upon the occasion 
of the celebration of the battle of North Point. The float 
will be 10 x 30 ft., and on it will be a grain elevator 10 ft. 
high, a four-masted schooner 15 ft, long, and three trains of 
cars, one fireach of the company’s roads that run into 
Baltimore. The little locomotives are being built in Wil 
mingtou, Del., the cars in Altoona, and the elevator and 
the schooner in Baltimore. The tracks upon which the trains 
will stand are to be regularly ballasted with stone. All the 
work will be done in detail, and the effect will be very real- 
istic, 








| Frate Bulletins in Indiana. 
| It will be remembered that the state of Indiana bas re- 
cently passed a law requiring the posting at railroad stations 
of bulletins announcing the time at which trains will arrive, 
the intent being apparently to provide a means of informing 
passengers of probable delays. The penalty for failure to 
comply with the requirements of the law is $25 for each of- 
| fense, and as one-half of the fine goes to the prosecuting at- 
torney, hundreds of cases bave been filed against the rail- 
road companies. The Penn-ylvania Co. resisted the enforce- 
ment of the law, and it is now stated that a decision has 
been given in Greene County, by Judge Briggs, holding that 
the penalties could not be enforced. The suits against some 
of the companies aggregate several thousand dollars, 


A Boiler of To-Day. 


| A few days age we saw a boiler that is worth more than 
passing mention, It belongs, now, toa saw mill, but as it 
is placed outside the mill and blocked up in position by logs 
and bits of wood, the appearances indicate that the proprie- 
tor has some misgivings asjto the length of time that his boiler 
is going to stay with bim. 
tunning from the dome to the mill is a steam pipe, jacket- 
ed only by the accumulated rust of several winters. The 
pipe not being long enough for one iength to reach from the 
boiler to the mill, there isa joint in it; and that joint is a 
study. One of the lengths of the pipe is a :ittle larger than 
the other, so that a sort of telescope joint is formed, the 
packing for which is composed of chips driven in tightly all 
around. Of course, the leakage of steam at this joint is al- 
most as great as the flow through the pipe itself. 

There was neither safety-valve nor pressure gauge at 
tached to this wonderful boiler; and we looked for a glass 
water-gauge in vain, though we did find two try-cocks ina 
somewhat dilapidated condition. Sume day or other-—prob- 
ably not far away in the future—tbis boiler will rebel, and 
another ‘*‘ mysterious explosion” will go on record.—The 
| Locomotive. 


| Filling a Long-Felt Want. 


The Electrical World for Sept. 7 hasan illustrated de- 
scription of an invention which bas agitated the minds of 
pumerous aspiring gepiuses for many years. The questions 
relating to it are difficult and have generally seemed impos- 
sible of solution, but they are here elucidated in the cutest 
manner possible. The device is an ‘‘alarm advance car,” to 
be propelled a certain distance in front of railroad trains for 
the purpose of giving the engineer warning of any defect in 
the track or of the approach of another train bent on the 
wicked purpose of causing a butting collision. It would also 
act as a skirmisher tc engage the attention of any caboose of 
| a preceding dilatory freight train until the engineer should 

receive sufficient intimation of its presence to put bim on bis 
| guard. 

The drawing shows a 4-wheeled electric car, about the 
size of an ordinary “‘dumpy,” connected to the front of a 
| locomotive by a cable about 500 ft. long. This cable is sup- 
| ported midway ‘between the trolley or pilot car and the 
engine by asmaller car. By multiplying these supporting 
cars the cuble can be made any desired lengtb, and the length 
of time allowed the engineer as warning thereby increased. 
The pilot car derives its motive power from an electric 
motor placed upon it, and this motor is energized, through 
| insulated conductors in the cable, by a dynamo on the loco- 
| motive. The dynamo is to be so adjusted that the pilot car 
| Will always exert a considerable pull upon the cable and thus 
| keep it from dragging on the ground. The cable contains 
| four wires, two for transmission of the current for the dy- 
| nemo and two for an electric bell, which 1s in the engineer's 
| ca, and is arranged to ring in case the pilot encounters any 





steam | obstructiouv, The surplus of the cable is coiled upon the inter- 


heating system, Kimball steam heating system, Baker hot | mediate car, and the engineer, by an electric circuit, has con- 
water heater, and Edwards patent safety car heater: Knox | trol of the reel carrying this coil, and can thus let out the cable 


& Lincoln, Sewall steam heater, 


Baker heater and Spear 
heater; New Brunswick road, 


Sewall 


Saco River, Spear’s proposed system. The application of the 


heater and Spear | 1 
heater: Grand Trunk, Baker bot water heater; Bridgton & | we shouid say, the engine. 


isa trombone player elongates his instrument, or can draw it 
up to a position immediately in front of the cow-catcher, or, 
A cow-catcher is of course un- 


necessary with this device. The runner would thus be re- 


| Sandy River road for the approval of a wood stove for heat- | lieved of the vecessity of impertinently poking his nose into 


ing was denied, also the Dunbar heater for the Rumford | other people's busivess when he approached crowded station 


Falls & Buckfield. 


Individual heaters are, however, -only | yards. 


Finally, the pilot has a gong which is rung by the 


temporarily accepted, the approval permit being limited to| revolution of the front wheels, and is provided with uprig ut 
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disks which rotate, the two combined serving to attract the 
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attention of the most heedless wayfarer or tramp. Evena | 
cow lying on the track asleep would probably ** git up and 


This scheme is not an unnatural one, for the fact that the 
end vebicles in a train are the most dangerous has long 
been recognized, and pumerous ways of abolishing the end 
cir have been proposed. If we can get all the people into 
the middle of the train the same object is accomplishev, of 
course. The electrical pil-t car is theuretically all sight. but 
there are several practicai conditions which seem to have been 
ignored. A light car would be derailed, probably, the first 
day; a heavy car would stay on the track but would require 
too much power for its propu'sion. The addition to the cares 
of a locomotive runner would be a serious objection, because 
runners of fast trains have too many cares already. The 
engiveer would have to adjust the eiectric power to the 
varying grades and would have to keep bis mind very care- 
fully on the distances ahead of him in order to baul io bis | 
outrider in every case before approaching a station. Add to} 
these puints the prohibitive cost as compared with the small 
chance that such a device would ever be useful, and the 
chimerical nature of the scheme is apparent. 











RAILROAD LAW-—NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 


In New York the Court of Appeals holds that the statute 
of 1886 giving the New York Arcade Railroad Co. the right 
to excavate a space of 44 ft., inside measurement, without lim- 
itation as to depth, instead of the 31 by 18 ft. tubes allowed 
bv the act of 1873, and to occupy the whole street, instead | 
of stopping at 2 ft. from the curb line and 18 ft. from the 
building line, and to use any motive power which would not 
allow the emission of smoke, gas, or cinders, is not in any 
sense an amendment of the act of 1873, and is invalid under 
the constitutional amendment of 1875, prohibiting the pass- 
age of a private or iecal bill granting any corporation the 
right to lay down railroad tracks, or any exclusive privi- 
lege, immunity, or francbise whatever. 

The Supreme Court of Kansas rules that the fact that 
nearly all the officers of an independent railroad company 
are also offi ers of other railroad companies doves not affect 
the corporate evistence of the former company.” 

In Indiana, a traip ran into and injured a person. The 
conductor employed plaintiff to render medical aid to the 
injured person, and informed plaintiff at the time of the ac- 
cident that he would leave the injured man in his care for 
treatment. The Supreme Court bolds that the terms of the 
employment extended beyond the meré dressing of his 
wounds, aud covered ali services necessary uovtil convales- 
cebce.’" 

{le United States Circuit Court holds that the word * av- 
tached ” in the Union Pacific Land Grant Act, granting land 
‘to which a pre-emption or homestead claim may not have 
attached at the time the line of said road is definitely fixed,” 
means the fiiimg of an entry in regular form bya settler; 
and the fact that after the definite location of the road such | 
an entry is set aside because made by a person not entitled to 
hold a government claim gives the company no right to the 
land.* 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota decides that Gen. Laws 
Minn... 1887, c. 10, § 3, sub. a, of the act entitled ** An act 
to regulate common carriers, and creating the railroad and 
warehouse commission of the state of Minnesota, and defin- 
ing the duties of such commission in relation to common 
carriers,” and providing that railroads should furnish proper 
transfer facilities at intersections, is inconsistent with, and 
so far supersedes section 1, ¢. 14, Gen. Laws, 1887, known 
ns the ‘* Freedom of Traffic Act,” relating to the same sub- 
ject, and approved by the governor two days before chapter 
14, as to Operate as a re,eal of said section. 

The Fed eral Circuit Court in Colorado bolds that while 
under the gene"al rule railroad land grants are to be |'mited 
to land s situated at right angles to the general line of the 
road there would be a tract south and west of Denver 
which migbt not be covered by the grant, because outside of 
the angles of both branches of the road, yet where the land 
department has construed the grant and the act of 1869 to 
embrace such tract, and has issued patents accordingly, and 
such coustruction bas remained uuchallenged for 15 years, 
and rights of third persons have attached, the court will not 
set aside such patents. ° ; 

{n Kentucky the Federal Court decides that when a rail- 
road, by coutract with a bridge company, acquires the right 
to use a bridge, wit its approaches, for engines, cars and 
traius, the first section of the ** Act to regulate commerce” 
regards the road as the owner or operator of the bridge and 
approaches, for the time being, as to all frei_ht transported 
by it over the bridge; and, as to all such traffic, the road, 
and not the bridge company, must be regarded as the com- 
mon catrier. Such a bridge cumpany is not a common car- 
rier of inter-state traffic, within the scope and meaning of 





said section, and cannot invoke’ the provisions 
of said act to compel railroad companies to trans- 
act business with or through the bridge company. 


W here a corporation, which is under no legal obligation to 
do so, voluntarily contracts to switch cars over its tracks, 
between two or more railroads, for which service it collects 
a certain switching charge fer switching the cars, loaded or 
empty, but cbarges no traffic rates on the freight transport- 
ed in the cars, such corporation, in the performance of such 
service, assumes none of the responsibilities of a common 
carrier, but only those of a switchman.’ This case holis also 
that the Inter-state Commerce law is coustitutional and th vtit 
does not undertake either to create an “inferior court,” cr to 
invest the commission appointed thereunder with judicial pow- 
ersor functions; nor do its conclusions possess the effect of ju- 
dicial proceedings; nor is it invested with any authority to en- 
forca its decision; but subsequent judicial proceedings are 
provided for as the remedy tor the enforcement of the order 
or report of the commission in all cases where the party 
against whom its decision is rendered does not yield volun- 
tary obedience thereto. * 

Carriage of Goows and Injuries to Property. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania rules that when 
plaintiff ships over defendant’s road goods marked ** Via P., 
care of A. Coast Line, by fast freight,” aud defendant de- 
livers the goods at P. to a steamship company, in whose 
possession they are destroyed by fire, the question of proxi- 
mate cause does not enter into the question of defendant’s 
liability, as 1t was liable for breach of contract in nct send- 
ing the good’ by the A. C. L.° 





lutely excluded from the use of the alley in going to and 
from his lots, and the testimony showed that the cons'ruc- 
tion of the track was of a permanent character, and the jury 
so treated it. The Supreme Court holds that it was not 
error to instruct the jury that if they found that the track 
was, from the manner ir which it was laid down and con- 
structed, a permanent obstruction to said alley, materially 
and injuriously affe-ting the approach to plaintiff's said lots, 
the plaintiff bad the right to treat the act of defendant in 
constructing the track as a permanent appropriation of the 
right of access by plaintiff to said lots, which would enable 
him to recover as damages the. consequent depreciation in 
value, if any.!! 
Injuries to Passengers, Employee: and Strangers. 

The New York Court of Appeals holds that a railroad can- 
not be excused for running a train at arate of speed for- 
bidden by its rules, on the ground that the lever, after being 
reversed, slipped from its position, striking and temporarily 
disabling the engineer. It was negligence to rely on a lever 
that was liable to be displaced. '? 
In Illinois the Supreme Court rules that the term “‘regular 
station,” as used in the statute, which provides that a pas- 
seager on a railroad car who refuses to pay his fare may be 
ejected ‘‘at any regular station,” means ‘‘the place on the 
railroad where passenger trains usually stop for the purpose 
of having passengers get on and off,” and$not the town or vil- 
lage in which the depot building is situated.1* 
The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts decides that 
one who is injured while attempting to board a freight loco- 
motive cn a railroad used exclu-ively for freight, for the 
purpose oftriding thereon, though at the invitation of the con- 
ductor of the train, cannot recover from the railroad com- 
pany for such injury, and it is immaterial that he has pre- 
viously, on the conductor’s invitation, ridden, and seen 
others (railroad employé:) ride, on such locomotive, as such 
an invitation is not within the scope of the conductor’s 
authority. 14 

In Kausas, the plaintiff and her husband, old people, pass- 
ing along the principal street of L.. on reaching a railroad 
crossing, found the street blocked by freight cars. Piain- 
tiff’s husband, after searching for a safe crossing, returned 
to the crossing, ¢nd waited for the train 15 minutes, when 
one of the trainmen, of whom plaintiff inquired bow long the 
train would remain there, replied, ‘‘ A good while,” and 
suggested to them to climb over the train. They climbed 
over a coal car, and plaintiff, in getting down, struck her 
foot against a tie, whicb was in proper position, and broke 
ore of the bones of her leg. The Supreme Court decides that 
her attempt to climb over the train, under the circumstances, 
amounted in law to contributory negligence. 15 

In New York the plaintiff, a child of 17 months, lived with 
his mother in a house on the north side of a street about 70 
ft. distant from defendant’s railroad crossing. The house 
stood back about 12 ft. from the lineof the street. On the 
day of the accident he in some way escaped from the house, 
and out on the street, and thence upon the railroad track, in 
front of an advancing train. The engineer discovered him 
when distant about 40 rods, and then used every reasonable 
effort to avert the accident, but without avail. No signal 
was given at the distance of 80 rods from the crossing, as 
was required by law. The plaintiff’s mother testified that 
she had left tue child asleep on the floor in the front room ot 
the house, and bad been absent about ten minutes, when, on 
returning, she found him missing ; that she ran out into the 
back yard, looked in the garden, and into the cistern; and, 
on hearing the whistle of the locomotive, looked, and saw the 
approaching train and the child, and ran toward bim, but 
was too Jate. The Supreme Court holds that the jury had 
the right to draw the snference that, if the statutory signals 
had been given at 80 rods from the crossing, the mother’s 
sense of danger from the railroad might have been so 
quickened as to have resulted in saving her child.1¢ 


| 


1 Astor v. N. Y. A. R. Co., 20 N. E. Rep., 594. 

South Kas. & P. R. Co. v. Tonner, 21 Pac. Rep., 221. 
Terre Haute & I. R. Co. v. Stockwell, 20 N. E. Rep., 650. 
* McIntyre v. Roeschlaub, 37 Fed Rep., 556. 

State v. St. Paul, M. & M. R. Co., 42 N. W. Rep., 21. 
1, S. v. Union Pac. R. Co., 37 fed. Rep., 551. 
K. & I. Bridge Co. v. L. & N. R. Co., 37 Fed. Rep., 567. 
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Id. 
P. & R. R. Co. v. Beck, 17 A. H. Rep., 505. 


10 


Spofford v. 8. B. R. Co., 4 N. Y., Supp. 388. 
11 C, B. U. P. R. Co. v. Andrews, 21 Pac. Rep., 276. 


12 Parsons v. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co., 21 N. E. Rep.. 145. 
13 Ill. Cent. R. Co. v. Latimer, 21 N. E. Rep., 7. 

14 Files v. B. & A. R. Co., 21 N. E. Rep., 311. 

15 Howard v. K.C., F. S. & G. R. Co., 21 Pac. Rep., 267. 
16 Chrystal v. T. & B. R. Co., 4 N. Y. (Supp.), 793. 


General QMailroad “Wews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
ceen declared as follows : 

Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line, 
cent. 

Boston & Albany, quarterly, $2 per share, payable Sept. 


O14 


semi-annual, 244 per 


Connecticut River, quarterly, 2 per cent., payable Oct. 1. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 2'¢ per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable Oct. 21. 

Chicago & Northwestern, 
stock, payable Sept. 26. 

Delaware d& Hudson Canal Co., quarterly, 1%, 
Sept. 16 

Lehigh Valley, quarterly, 114 per cent., payable Oct. 15. 

Manhattan, 1% per cent., quarterly, in scrip, payable Oct. 


13{ per cent. on preferred 


payable 


Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula, 31¢ per cent. on 
preferred stock, payable Sept. 25. The transfer-books close 
ov Sept. 14 and open on the 25th. 

Southwestern Pennsylvania, semi-annual, 5 per cent., pay- 
able Sept. 30. 

Western Union Telegraph Co., 114 per cent., quarterly. 

West Jersey, semi annual, 34% per vent. 

West Jersey & Atlantic, 2\4 per cent , payable Sept. 16. 


Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 





A New York Act of 1867 for laying outa certain bigh- 
way, provided that nothing therein contained sbould affect 
the rights of the land-owners to recover of any persou or 
corporation constructing a railroad on such highway com- 
pensation therefor. The Supreme Court holds that the 


public did not take the fee to the Jand occupied by the bigh- | 


way, and that such land-owners were entitled to compensa- 
tion from a railroad company constructing its road there- 
on.?° 

The Supreme Court of Kansas decrees that where a rail- 
road is constructed through an alley, the injury for which av 
abutting lot-owner can recover damages must be specia! to 
him and not such as affects the public in general. Plaintiff 
based his right of recovery on the ground that he was abso- 








held as foilows: 
Albany d& Susquehanna, annual, Albany, N. Y., Sept. 
17. 
| Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicayo d St. Louis annual, 
| Cincinnati, Oct. 30. 
Hudson Tunnel Railway Co., annual, Oct. 1, at 12 noon. 
Knoxville Belt, special meeting at Knoxville, Tenr., Nov. 
2, for the purpose of acting upon a proposed mortgage. 
Lake Erie d&} Western, annual, at Bloomington, [Il , Oct. 
> 


”" Louis ville & Nashville, annual, at Louisville, Ky., Oct. 2. 


| Transfer bo: ks close Sept. 19 and re-open Oct. 3. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford, special meeting to 
vote on increase of stock, New Haven, Conn., Sept. 16. 
Northern Pacific, annual meeting of stockholders and 
special meeting of the preferred stockbolders, Oct. 17. 
Transfer-books close Sept. 16, and remain closed until Oct. 
18, 
Ohio & Mississippi, annual, at Cincinnati, O., Oct. 10, 10 
a. m. 

Oregon & Transcontinental Co., special meeting, Portland, 
Or., Nov. 5, to take action on the question, which has al- 
ready been submitted to the directors, whether the capital of 
the company shall be reduced or the company shall be 
liquidated and go out of existence. 

St. Clair Tunnel Co., annual, at Detroit, Mich., Sept. 26. 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
uical societies will be held as follows : 


The General Time Convention holds its fall meeting at 
Hotel Brunswick, New York City, Oct 9, at 11 a. m. 
The American Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents will hold its next semi-annual meeting in At} 
ianta, Ga., Sept. 17. 
The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms in the 
United States Botel, Beach street, Boston, on the second 
Wednesday of each month, except June, July and August. 
The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on the 
third Tuesday in each month, except June, July and 
August, at its rooms in the Phenix Building, Jackson street, 
Chicago, at 2 p. m. 
The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 Lib- 
erty street, New York City, at 7:30 p. m., on the third Thurs- 
day in each month. 
The Central Railway Club meets at the ifft House, 
Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 
August ard October. 
The American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meeting cp the first and third Wednesday in each month 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
New York. 
The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings et its rooms in the Boston & Albany station, Bos- 
ton, at 7:30 p. m., on the third Wednesday in each month. 
The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 67 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday in each month 
The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis holds regular meetings 
in St. Louis on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month. 
The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
ings at the house of the Club, 1,122 Gerard street, Philadel- 
hia. 
r The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
regular meetings on the third Tuesday in each month, at 
7:30 p.m., at its rooms in the Penn Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati holds its regular meet- 
ings at the Club rooms, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati, at 8p. m., on the fourth Thursday of each month. 
The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City mects at Kansas City, 
Mo., on the first Monday in each month. 
The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 
The Montana Society of Civil Envineers meets at Helena, 
Mont., at 7:30 p. m., on the third Saturday in each month. 
The Civil Engineers’ Club of Kansas holds regular meet. 
ings on the first Wednesday in each month at Wichita, Kan. 


Special Committees of the American Society of Civil 

Engineers. 

At the business meeting of the Seabright Convention of 
the American Society it was resolved to appoint certain 
special committees to report op various subjects. Whether 
or not these committees shall be appointed must be finally 
determine t by a letter ballot of the society, and accordingly 
the resolutions are subnitted, with brief statements of the 
arguments for and against. The vote will close Oct. 2. 

IMPURITIES IN WATER SUPPLY. 

Whereas, Itis a well-known fact that many cities and 
towns on the Atlantic coast have suffered very greatly from 
impurities in their water supplies, due to various causes, and 
that no adequate remedy, meeting all conditions, has been 
found therefor; and 

Whereas, These impurities are often due to natural causes, 
which have not been adequately investigated on account of 
the difficulty of centralizing the indiv dual efforts of a'l 
parties engaged in said investigations; 

Resolved, That a committee of three members of this 
society be appointed by the President, to ascertain the best 
means of concentrating all obtainable information in such a 
manner as to secure useful results, and to report to the 
apnual meeting of this society what further action, in their 
opinion, should be taken in the premises. 


STANDARD RAIL SECTIONS. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by the Board of 
D rection to be authorized and instructed to report to the 
society a set of standard rail sections of weights, beginning 
at 40 lbs., and advancing by increments of 5 Ibs. to 100 lbs. 
per lineal yard. 

Argument for.—It was shown by the mover of the resolu- 
tion, at the annual convention, that the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co. has rolls for 24 sections of rails, extending from weight 
of 40 lbs, per yard to weight of 69 Ibs. per yard, of which 
10 are for weights of from 56 Ibs. to 6214 lbs. per yard, in- 
clusive; that the Cambria Iron Co. bas rolls for 30 sections, 
embracing weights from 40 lbs. per yard to 67 Ibs. per yard, 
of which 10 are for 60-lb. sections and 20 are for weights of 
from 56 lbs, to 6214 Ibs. per yard; that the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Co. has rolls for 32 sections, embracing weights of 50 
Ibs, to 85 lbs. per yard, of which 17 are for weights of 56 to 
63 lbs. per yard. It is evident that if a set of standard 
sections were adopted, 13 sets of rolls would be sufficient 
to embrace all the sections, from 40 lbs. to 100 Ibs. 
per yard, advancing by increments of 5 Ibs., that the saving 
in expense of rails must inure to the benefit of the railroad 
companies using the rails, and that if it were possible to 
adopt also a uniform standard of drilling, rails of the sections 
most in demand could be kept in stock by the rolling mills, 
which would have the two-fold advantage of enabling the 
mills to run when orders were slow, and of enabling railroad 
cumpanies to get orders for such sections filled upon sbort 
notice. The saving on the whole would probably amount to 
not less than $1 per ton cf rails made. P 

Argument against.—There were no objections raised to 
the resolution at the convention. The only objection known 
is that the adoption of standards tends to check experiment- 
ation, and thereby, toacertain extent, to prevent improve 
ments. In this case the probable effect would be to relieve 
the engineers of railroad companies of the burden of design- 
ing new sections. The adoption of the standard sections 
would do away with a great many of the rolls now in use, 
but it is believed that the rol'ing mills will not object to this 
in view of the advantage of procuring those standards. 

There is a feeling among sume of our members that there 





| Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, annual meet- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 17. 


are questions cont.ected with the determination of tne best 
rail section not yet suff‘ently determined to warrant the 
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romulgation by a committee of the society of a section to 

called standard. 

UNIFORM TESTs, 

Resolved, That a committee of seven members of the so- 
ciety be appomted by the President to recommend uviform 
methods of testing the materials used in metallic struc- 
tures. 

Argument for.—The testing of materials used in metallic 
structures is becoming more general every year, and engi- 
neers are beginning to insist upon knowing all the character- 
istics of materials used by them in the construction of these 
structures, A large number of tests are daily being made, 
the results of which, subsequently published in tbe transac- 
tions of this and other societies, and in the technical press, 
would be of more value to the profession, were these results 
comparable. The deplorable lack, however, of uniformity in 
the methods pursued in making these tests has hitherto ren- 
dered their results nov-comparable. For example, in com- 
paring the specifications of various railroad and bridge com- 
panies, it will be onserved that the ‘‘elougation test” is to be 
measured, in some cases, in 8 in., and im others, in 10 
times the smallest diameter of the test specimen, 
and againin others, in 12 times the same diameter. It 
will also be observed that the sizes of the test specimens re- 
quired are variable, although these variations are not so 
great as in the lengths specified for the determination of the 
elongation tests. For these reasons it seems that if a uniform 
method of testing materials could be formulated worthy of 
recommendation by this society, it would prove of much 
value to the profession in rendering comparable the results 
of the tests made by different experimenters. 

It is also thought desirable that methods recommende? in 
pursuance of the foregoing suggestions should be such as will 
subject test specimens to a treatment approximating as 
nearly as possible to the service conditions ot such materials 
under actual working stresses. If auacceptable code of test- 
ing can be so devised not involving excessive cost in prepara- 
tion of necessary test samples, and one that, while perfectly 
fair to the manutacturers, would be convincing and satisfy- 
ing to the engmeer, united to uniform laboratory practice, 
it could not fail to greatly add to our present knowledge con- 
cerning the qualities and resistances of structural materials, 
encouragiug tbe manufacturer to increase his efforts to raise 
the standard of the same, and also affording him a guarantee 
that the results of such effurts will be duly recognized, ap- 
preciated and intelligently recorded in a mode affording a 
just and equitable comparison with others. 

Argument against.—The board reports that it has found 
no arguments against the adoption by the society of this re- 
solution, except that the labor devolving upon the commit- 
tee would be very great. 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR MATERIAL, 

Resolved, That the same committee be requested to report 
such rcquirements for these materials as, in their judgment, 
may conduce to further improve the grade of such struc- 
tures. 

Argument for.—Iu comparing the specifications issued by 
the principal! railroad companies, defining the qualities as to 
strength, etc., of the materials used by them in their struc- 
tures, a considerable difference of opinion is found as to what 
these requirements should be. A few manufacturers have 
agreed upon and issued what they call a standard specitica- 
tion, covering certain 1equirements as to quality of materials. 
in many cases, engineers whose practice in this line has been 
limited, and who are not familiar with the manufacture of 
materials, have been led to adopt the manufacturers’ 
specifications, on tbe ground that the manufac- 
turers ougbt to know what they can best produce ,; 
manufacturers, however, are not always the best 
judges of what qualities materials should have, as they are 
of necessity biased, and desirous of baving specified such 
qualities as can easily and economically be secured in current 
manufacture. Engineers employing these materials in con- 
struction sbould have full liberty to specify such qualities for 
ubese materials as in their judgment are necessary toimprove 
the grade of such structures. For which reasons it seems 
desirable that this committee should report a general speciti- 
cation covering all requirements for materials used in metal- 
lic structures, which, although nof necessarily called a 
‘Standard Specification,” nor indorsed as such by the 
society, would serve as a guide to such members of the pro- 
fession as are not familiar with processs of manufa:ture, 
and enable them to specify such qualities for materials as 
seem to them best suited for their iutended uses. 

Argument against.—The adoption of standards in forms 
and sizes tends to discourage experimentation and thereby to 
prevent improvements; the spe ‘ifications in regard to maxi- 
mum strains to be allowed depends in many instances upon 
state laws which vary in the several states, and therefore 
standard specifications in this respect would not be practical. 

Also, the work of a committee intrusted witb the presen- 
tation of the report demanded by this resolution would in- 
terfere with that individual direction of and responsibility 
for work which should be left entirely to the engineer in 
charge. 

Western Railway Club. 

The subjects for discussion at the Western Railway Club 
meeting, to be held Sept. 17, are: **Axle-box for 40,000 and 
60,000-lb. cars and Best Box Lid ;” ‘‘ Exhaust Pipes, Noz- 
zies and Steam Pa:sazes.” 








PERSONAL. 





—Mr. William H. Pettibone, Assistant General Manager 
of the Atlantic & Danville, has resigned. 


—Mr. F. W. Dean, chief draughtsman for E. D. Leavitt 
and the Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., has resigned his po- 
sition. 


—Mr. D. H. Conklin, Vice-President and General Manager 
of the Terre Haute & Peoria, has resigned, after a railroad 
service of 40 yoars. 

—James E. Wilson, a freight conductor on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, has received a legacy of $10,000 
from an Illinois man whose life Wilson saved twenty years 
ago. 


—Mr. D.H. Neale, who was for some years Mechanical 
Editor of the Railroad Gazette, is now Mechanical Engineer 
on the New South Wales Government Railways, with charge 
of the Car Department. 


—Hon. R. B. Dunn, of Waterville, Me., one of the princi- 
pal owners of the Sumerset Railway, died at his home in 
that city last week, at the age of 87. Mr. Dunn was for- 
merly President of the Maine Central. 

—Mr. C, A. Parker, who has resigned the position of Gen- 
eral Freight Agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa ie, 
will, according toa Topeka dispatch, become General Freight 
Agent of the Missour: Pacific on Oct. 1. 


—Mr. H. N. Burford, Superintendent of Motive Power of 
the Texas & Pacific, died at Marshall, Tex., Sept. 6. Mr, 
Burford had been on the road only about a year, having been 


formerly on the Memphis & Charleston and the Norfolk & 
Western. 


—Mr. T. W. Burrows, late Superintendent of the Chicago 
& Atlantic, is now on the New York Central & Hudson 
River, as noted in the item under the head of that road in 
our last week’s issue Mr. C. R. Fitch still holds the fort as 
Superintendent of the Mahoning Division of the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Obio in spite of the attempt of the reporters 
to furnish bim with a successor 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atchison, Topeka d& Santa Fe —Allen Manvel assumed 
the office of President, Sept. 9, in p!ace of William B. Strong, 
resigned. 

William G. Tuller has been appointed Purchasing Agent, 
in place of A. C, Armstrong, resigned 


Brigantine.—The following directors and officers have 
been chosen by this new New Jersey company: Directors, 
Moritz Lippman, Charles W. Packer, Henry 8. Louckheim, 
Kenjamin F Houseman, J. W. Miller, William Harker, of 
Philadelphia; Josepp Thompson aud Clarence L. Cole, of 
Atlantic City; Edmund 8S. Stout and George D. Mabon, of 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Edward L. Suffern and Samuel St. 
J. McCutcheon, of Piaintield, N. J.. and Garrett Van No-- 
tran, of New York. Mr. Van Nostran is President; M. 
Lippman, Vice-President; James B. Van Waert, Treasurer; 
E. Clarence Miller, Secretary: Joseph Thompson, Solicitor, 
and Edmund ©. Stout, Chief Eo _ineer. 


_ Canadian Pacific.—Mr. Thos. G. Shaughnessy, Assistant 
General Manager, bas been appvinted Assistant President. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—B. V. Jackson has been appointed 
—* Freight Agent, with headquarters at Richmond, 
a. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—General Superintendent 
W. I. Ailen, of the lines west of the Missouri River, an- 
nounces the following appointments: Charles Dunlap, As- 
sistant General Superintendent, with headquarters at Topeka ; 
W. H. Stillwell, Superintendent of the Eastern Division, 
with headquarters at Horton, Kan., vice Charles Dunlap, 
promoted. C. H. Hubbell, Superintendent of the Soutb- 
western Division, with headquarters at Herrington, Kan. 
S. B. Hovey, Trainmaster, with headquarters at Goodland, 
Kan., and H. Monkhouse, Trainmaster, with headquarters 
at Herrington, Kan. 


Cincinnati & Bedford.—The officers of this new Indiana 
company, incorporated Jast week, are: President, Edward 
P. Cutter, Cincinnati, O.: Secretary, David Agnew. Direc- 
tors, J. F. Barnard, A. B. Barnard, C. C. F. Bent, Kobert 
Reid, W. B. Shattuc and A. G. Wells. The Treasurer is 
Robert Reid. 


Claysville & Short Line.—James Eardyce is President of 
this new Pennsylvania corporation. 


Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo.—Samuel Davis has 
been elected Vice-President and General Manager, in place 
of W. P. Shaw, resigned. 

Coudersport & West Branch.—The directors of this new 
Pennsylvania company are N. J. Peck, Coudersport, Pa. 
(President); W. B. Cutler, Wm. J. Grover, Alva Carpenter, 
Newfield, Pa.; Thos. Coulston, Genessee Falls, Pa.; P. A. 
ream Frank A. Raymond, and L. H. Cobb, Coudersport, 

a. 


Denver, Colorado Canyon & Pacific —Tie following offti- 
cers have been elected: President, H. B. Chamberlain; 
Vice-President, Maj. John Hurlburt, of Colorado Springs. 
Edward Kent, of New York, was elected a dir-ctor to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Phillip Feldhauser. 
Robert B. Stanton was elected a director in place of John C. 
Moutgomery, whose interest in the company Mr. Stanton 
bas purchased. Oscar Roeter, attorney for Mrs. Frank 
Brown, was elected director to represent Mrs. Brown’s inuter- 
est. 


Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee.—J. W. Loud has 
been appointed Traftic Manager, with beadquarters at De- 
troit. Mr. Loud’s jurisdiction also extends over the Toledo, 
Saginaw & Muskegon, relieving George B. Reeve, of the 
Chicago & Grand trunk, who has hitherto been in charge of 
the trattic department of these roads in the Grand Trunk 
system. 


E:stern of Minnesota.—¥, C. Cruger has been appointed 
Treasurer aud Purchasing Agent. J. B. Hanson has been 
appointed Auditor, vice Cruger. 


Houston’ & Texas Central.—H. A. Jones has been appoint- 
ed Assistant General Freight Agent, with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex. 


Manitou & Pike’s Peak. —The company has elected ofticers 
as follows: President, John Hulbert; Vice-President, R. R. 
Cable; Treasurer, J. B. Glas-er: directors, John Hulbert, 
Jerome B. Wheeler, J. B. Glasser, David H. Moffatt and 
R. R. Cable. 


Montana Central.—W. B. Green has been appointed As- 
sistant General Superintendent. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—W. B. Coffin, Super 
intendent of the Susquehanna Division, has resigned after 8 
years’ service with the Erie. J. H. Parsons, of the We-tern 
Division, bas been transferred to the Susquehanna Division 
in place of Mr. Coffin, and he in turn is succeeded by M. W. 
Maguire, who has been promoted from Trainmaster to Super- 
intendent. 

James Corbett has been appointed Train Master of the 
Second Division of theNew York, Pennsylvania & Obio, vice 
Ira Belnap, transferred. 


Northern Pacific.—George W. Dickinson has been ap- 
pointed Assistant General superintendent of the Western 
Divisions, with headquarters at Helena, Mont. 

Charles McMasters has been appointed Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Rocky Mountain Division. 


Ohio & Big Sandy.—The new owaers of this road, form- 
erly the Chattaroi, have elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: Directors, B. W. Foster, Ely Ensignand W. 
E. Parsons, of Huntington, W. Va.; J. D. Yarrington and 
J. P. Nelson, of Lexington, Ky.; Edward H. Pardee and J. 
Stuart Mackie, of New York. The directors elected the 
following officers: B. W. Foster, President; J. S. Mackie, 
Vice-President; E. st. John, of New York, Secretary, and 
Col. Jay H. Northup, Superintendent. 


Ohio, Indiana & Western.—At tbe annual election in 
Indianapolis this week, Austin Corbin, Charles W. Fair- 
banks, Charles E. Henderson, J. B. Mann, John Beckwith, 
J. A. Glover and E. L. Stewart were chosen directors. The 
general officers were all re-elected. 


Ohio Valley.—R. E. Fleming has been appointed Purchas- 
ing Agent. The headquarters of the road are at Evansville, 





Ind, 





- 


Pennsulvania Company.—W. S. Newhall has been ap- 
pointed Division Engineer of Maintenance of Way of the 
Second and Fourth Divisions of the Chicago, St. Louis & 
Pittsburgh, in place of M. A. Zook, who has resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. 

Poughkeepsie # Southeastern.—The directors bave elected 
Edward L. Dwver, of New York, President, vice Homer A. 
Nelson, resigned, and George A. Bowne, of the New York & 
Massachusetts, Manager. 


kome, Watertown d& Ogdensburg.—E. Van Etten has 
been appointed Superintendent of the Western Division, and 
will have his headquarters at Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Louis, Kansas d Southwestern.—The directors of this 
new company are: T. J. Mills, of Arkansas City; Wiilis 
Kessler and H. DO. Baker, of Salina, Kan.; Samuel Hay - 
ward, Herman Haughorst, of Guthrie, 1, T.: T. J. Richard- 
son, of Wichita, Kan., and T. B. Heidler, of Muskogee, I. T. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitobau.—Howard James, 
late Treasurer of the Eastern, of Minnesota, bas been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Northern Division, in place of 
R. W. Bryan, transferred. 


Seattle, Lake Shore d& Eastern —Mr. H. R. Talcott, of 
New York, has been appointed Chief Engineer of this road, 
and has arrived at Seattle. 


Shawnee & Muskingum Rirer.—A. A. Speer has been 
chosen Treasurer. Office at Zanesville, U. 


Southern Pacific Co.—Wm. Mahl has been appointed As- 
sistant to the First Vice-President, office at 23 Broad street, 
New York City. Mr. Mabl has aiso been appointed As- 
sistant to the l’resident on the Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
Antonio, the Texas & New Orleans, and the Louisiana West- 
ern. 


Staunton & West Augusta.—Mr. E. C, Vincent bas been 
avpointed Chief Engineer, with beadquarters at Staunton, 
Va. 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Railroad Co.—Thomas C. Piatt, 
of New York City, has been elected President, in place of 
Hon. John C. Brown, deceased, 


Terre Haute & Peoria.—Mr. 1. H. Burgoon hus been ap- 
pointed General Manager and Treasurer, with headquarters 
at Decatur, Iil. 


Valley (Ohio) —At a meeting of the directors in Cleve- 
land this week, Directors H. B. Payne, J. H. Wade, Jr., L. 
©. Higgins and D. L. King resigned. Two of the places 
were filled by the election of J. E. Schwartz, President of 
the Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny, and O. P. Scaife, 
a director in the same company. 


Western New York & Pennsylvania.—Robert Bell bas 
been made General Manager in place of George 8. Gatchell, 
resigned, aud E, A. Fisher, heretofore in the engineering 
department of the road, bas been appointed Superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh Division, in place of Mr. Bell. 


Zanesville d& Ohio River.—C. M. Wicker, President, an- 
nounces the following appointments: J. Hope Sutor, Assist 
ant to the President; George F. Gardner, Superintendent: 
Charles C. Harrison, General Freight and ‘Ticket Agent; 
William T. MacBride, Auditor; Harry 8. Dick, Engineer. 
The heads of all departments are to report te the President. 

The position of Foreman of Engines and Cars has been 
abolished, and Nathan Wright is appointed Master Mechanic, 
with headquarters at Fair Oaks, O. Mr. Wright will report 
to the Superintendent. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS, 


Abbeville & Wavcross.—Incorporated in Georgia by 
J. D. Maynord, A. C. Fisher and others, to build a railroad 
from Abbeville southeast to Waycross, about 80 miles. The 
capital stock is placed at $100,000. Abbeville is on the Sa- 
vannah, Americus & Montgomery. 


Astoria & South Coast.—W. P. Parker has takena 
contract for grading 7'4 miles of this road from Seaside 
Junction, Or. The locating survey has been completed for 
25 miles further. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa FKe.—The company’s 
statement for the month of July shows the following gross 
and net earnings. Operating expenses, do not include taxes 
and rentals ; 

Gross earn. Op. exp. N. earn. 
A., T. & S. F. and leased lines, in- 
cluding Chicago line, St. Joseph, 
C., K. & W., N. M. & A., and 


I iivcdnaed Niceuneeend $1,541,062 $1,135,884 $405,178 
St. Louis, K. City & Colo. .......... 8,766 5,816 2.950 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe......... 263,811 238,140 25,671 
California Comtral....... sesccccoss 79,388 68,146 11,242 
California Southern..... peuhen 48,651 43,403 5,248 

Totals (6,529 miles)............ $1,941,677 $1,191,388 $450,289 
Half earnings of roads jointly 
owned with other companies... 110,461 


112,051 def. 1,591 


Grand totals (7,112 miles). ...$2,052,138 $1,603,440 $448,698 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT—ALL LINES. 


—Per mile.- 

Gross Net 

Grossearn. Netearn. Mileage. earn. earn. 

July, 1889... ...$2,052,138 $448,698 7,112 $289 $63 
**  1888.. 2,306,000 502,130 6,975 331 72 
ee DURE senccics eens 137 
a * $253,862 $53,432 — $42 $9 


Atlantic & Danville.—The city of Danville, Virginia, 
will vote October 15 on the proposition to subscribe $150,000 
towards the western extension of the road from Danville to 
the coal fieids of Southwest Virginia. 


Boston, Concord & Montreal,—At a special meeting 
of the stockholders, beld at Plymouth, N. H., Wednesday, 
it was unanimously voted to unite with the Concord and 
form a new corporation to be known as the Concord & 
Montreal Railroad. The capital stock of the new corporation 
will be $4,800,000, as detailed in another paragraph. 


Brigan: ine.—Incorporated in New Jersey to construct a 
railroad from Pomona, on the Camden & Atlantic pear Ab- 
secon, to Centreville, about four miles above, where it leaves 
the main shore and goes across the meadow, striking the 
beach about midway between the two inlets, a total distance 
of 13 miles. The line will have to be built at a considerable 
beight above the natural surface to keep clear of the tides 
and two drawbridges and a great deal of trestlework across 
Grassy Bay will be necessary. Surveys will be begun at 
once. 


Burlington & Missouri River.—The company has 
let the contract to Kilpatrick Brothers & Collins for a branch 
line from Cheyenne to the Elk mountain coal mines. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The directors 


met in New York Wednesday and declared a dividend of 
24¢ per cent, on the preferred stock out of the earnings up to 
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June 30. The following statement is issued for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1889: 

Balance at credit July 1, 1883... ............sseee eee ees es 
INS cc ntvkvenccdnncesecicedc ence 
Less operating expenses and taxes........... 16,: 


$699,818 






PR evceveccrcaccesncverses paaeneees 
Income from other sources 

Net revenue for the year.......... Baabinsaess 
$9,7 99,7 ‘ 7 


Mas Ba ea hoae clash nae SW i(0 0S handbook SR DRKA! Ack 61a 0-6 wR DI, ie 
Interest accrued during the year on funded 

debt 
Old aaicana charged off 
Dividends Oct. 22, 1888, and | April 26, 1889, 4% 

p. c. on preferred stock . 


Total.. 


$7,054,470 
234,126 


972,490 


TTI TCT TUTTO ESET OCTET TTR Tee, $8,261,087 


Balance at credit June 30, 1889..... .......... eee ee eee $1,5% 38, 682 

The foregoing does not include the dividend just declared, 
but does include a dividend for the six months ended June 
30, 1888. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The extension 
from Pond Creek, I. T., southward, is now completed to 
Caswell and work isin active progress on the line from that 
point southward to Kingfisher, 65 miles from Pond Creek. 


Cincinnati & Bedford.—The terminal points of the 
road of this company whose incorporation was noted last 
week are Rivervale, on tbe Ohio & Mississippi, in Lawrence 
County, Ind., and Reed’s Station, on the Bedford & Bloom- 

field, which is about 14 miles northwest of Rivervale. The 
line runs through the Bedford stone quarry region, and work 
on the road is to be begun at once, 


Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw.—A special 
meeting of stockholders will be held on Oct. 2 to vote on the 
proposition to construct new branches from Addison north to 
Jackson, 20 miles, and from Battle Creek north to Lowell, 
Mich., about 40 miles. 


Claysville & Short Line.—Incorporated in Pennsyl- 
vania to build a narruw-gauge railroad from Claysville, Pa., 
southwest to Cameron, Marshall County, W. Va. Both ter- 
mini are on the Baltimore & Ohio—Claysville on the Colum- 
bus, Wheeling & Pittsburgh Division, and Cameron on the 
main line. 

Columbia & Nehalem.—Organized in Oregon to oper- 
ate a railroad from the mouth of Milton Creek, at Scappoose 
Bay ,on the Columbia River, 20 miles north of Portland, 
westward toa point near the mouth of Oakbranch Creek. 
James Markel, Jr., E. J. Jeffrey, J. C. Carson, A. Kinney 
and others are interested. The capital stock is fixed at $250,- 
000, and the headquarters are at Portland, Or. 


Concord.—The stockholders’ meeting at Concord, H., 
on Tuesday, adopted the resolution providing for « cha 
tion with the Boston, Concord & Montreal Railroad and 
furm a new corporation to be named the Concord & Mon 
treal Railroad. The resolution provides that the new cor- 
poration shall possess all the property, rights and franchises 
of the consolidating corporations, and shall assume all their 
debts and liabilities, and that the capital stock shall be 
$4,800,000 in $100 shares. Eight thousand shares are to 
be known as Boston, Concord & Montreal preferred stock, 
and to be entitled to an annual dividend of $3 per share; 
5,404 shares to be known as Boston, Concord & Montreal 
new stock, and to be entitled to such dividend, not exceeding 
#6 per share, as shall be made by refunding the present 
funded and floating indebtedness of the Boston, Concord & 
Montreal; 4,596 shares to be known as Bostov, Concord & 
Montreal stock and to be entitled to a dividend not etceeding 
$6 per share in any one year, which shall be made by divid- 
ing the excess of saving in interest referred to in the preced- 
ing class; 30,000 sbares to be known as Concord stock, to be 
entitled to such dividends as may be declared upon it from 
the net earmogs after providing for the other dividends. 
These shares are to be given out in exchange for present 
stock of the same nature, share for share, 


Coudersport & West Branch.—It appears that the 
railroad which is proposed as an extension of the Couders- 
port & Port Allegany, eastward, is not to run to San Anto- 
nio, as reported in dispatches last week, as the charter, which 
has just been taken out by acompany of the above name, 
specifies a line of only about 17 miles, all of which is in Pot- 
ter County. The eastern terminus is in the town of West 
Branch. The capital stock is placed at $170,000, and the 
directors’ names, which are given in another column, appear 
to be those of parties unconnected with the Coudersport & 
Port Allegany. 


Darien Short Line.—Work has lately been resumed on 
this road and is now in active progress. A large amount of 
material has been purchased, and it . expec ted to ¢ omplete 
the road during the present year. The line extends from 
Darien, Ga., on the Atlantic coast, northwestwardly 100 
miles. 

Decatur, Chesapeake & New Orleans.—The work 
on this new line, which is projected to extend from (allatin, 
Tenn., to Decatur, Ala.. has now been completed both north 
and south of Fayetteville, Tenn., 34 miles of track in all. 
Sixteen miles has been completed on other parts of the line. 
It is reported that the company will soon let contracts for 
100 miles more. 


Deming, Sierra Madre & Pacific.—It is stated that 
this railroad, whose line begins at Deming, N. M., and is 
projected southward into Mexico, is already completed for 
50 miles south from Deming. 


Denison & Washita Valley.—This company, which 
has under construction a line from McAllister, I. T., south 
by west to Denison, Tex., bas purcbased ties for 100 miles of 
road, and also a lot of rails, and work will be vigorously 
pushed from the northern end. 


Grand Tower & Cape Girardeau.—President Louis 
Houck states that this road will be completed and ready for 
operation by Oct. 1. The line extends from East Cape 
Girardeau, Lil., nortpward to Grand Tower, IIi., about 25 
miles. It connects at the latter place with the Grand Tower 
& Carbondale and provides rail connection to St. Louis for 
a considerable territory on both sides of the Mississippi 

fiver, from which the shortest route bas hitherto been by 
boat. 

International & Great Northern.—The trustees of 
the first mortgage have brought suit at Tyler, Tex., not to 
foreclose the first mortgage, as reported, but to collect de 
faulted unpaid interest on first"mortgage. The Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Co , as trustee of the second mortgage, has 
brought suit to foreclose the second mortgage, subject to the 


first. The reorganization of the company in 1879 was a 
friendly and unanimous reorganization, and all the rights 


and privileges connected with the old roads were maintained 
inviolable. No increase of obligations was made upon the 
then existing property beyond what existed under the old 
charters, ‘he suit brought by the Attorney-General of 
Texas may be regarded as a technical suit. 


Kansas City, Fort:Scott & Memphis.—An extension 


is projected from Greenfield, Mo., southward, through the! ances, etc., 


17 
$9,099,951 | 


| ago, are now reported to have reached Salmon City, Idaho, 


| have arrived at Port Townsend, Wash., for this company. 
[t # rumored that the Union Pacific is back of the enter- 
prise, and wil! make Port Townsend its Pacific Coast 


; 
centre of Dade and Lawrence counties to Mount Vernon and 


Aurora in the same state. The latter town is located on the | 
St. Louis & San Francisco, The right of way is being pur- | 
chased and a contract for building the line is said to have 
been let. The proposed line is about 40 miles long. 





| Kansas City, Texarkana & Gulf.—Dispatches from 
| Texarkana, Tex., report that a large force of men and teams 
is at work near that city on the ** Texarkana & Fort Smith,’ 
and that the bridge across the Red River, 12 miles from 
Texarkana, will be built at once. The bridge is to be 800 ft. 
—_— and the contractor is the Leavenworth Bridge Co., 
whose men have already arrived on the ground. 


Lynchburg & Durham.—The track is now completed 
from Lynchburg, Va., 39 miles southeast to the Staunton 
River. 

Los Angeles, San Diego & Yama.—The contrac | 


for construction of the second section of this road will soon 
be let. The chief engineer is O. W. Sanford, and the pres- 
| ent new construction is eastward from National City, Cal. 


| Midland Pacific.—Surveyors for this line, who were 
announced as starting from Pierre, Dak., about three months 


on their tramp to Puget Sound 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—Judge Brewer, in the 
United States Circuit Court at Topeka, Kan., has extended | 
the jurisdiction of Receivers Cross and Eddy cver the prop- 
erty of the following auxiliary railroad companies: Tne 
Kast Line & Red River: the Dallas & Wichita: the Dallas 
& Greenville; the Gainesville, Henrietta & Western; the 
Taylor, Bastrop & Houston, and the Trinity & Sabine. 
This action was taken at the request of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company of New York, which became a creditor 
of the roads on the condition that they would agree to the 
receiver wheuever interest should be defaulted. 


New Roads.—Messrs. McIntosh Bros., of Milwaukee, 
and Langland & Co. and Henry Balch, of Minneapolis, have 
put in bids for the construction of about 50 miles of new 
track to be built between Escanaba, Mich, and the Schlei- | 
singer iron munes, It is stated that the projectors of the 
read have tunds and will sign contracts very soon, but their | 
identity is concealed. It is rumored that they represent the | 
Milwaukee & Northern. 

[t is stated that a railroad is to be built from a point near 
Ashland, on the Southern Pacific, in the soutbern part of 
Oregon, eastward about 50 miles, to Linkville, Or. 

The County of Maricopa, Arizona, has voted a subsidy for 
a railroad to be built northward from the city of Phoenix to 
the Atlantic & Pacific. It is about 80 miles from Phoenix to 
the Prescott & Arizona Central, wh ch extends northward to 
the Atlantic & Pacific, Phoenix now has a connection tothe 
south with the Southern Pacific by the Maricopa & Phoenix. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—On the Ontario, 
Carbondale & Scranton, which is the organization under 
which this company is building an extensiou from Hancock, 
N. Y., southward to Scranton, Pa., about one third of the 
grading bas been completed, and the work is progressing 
rapidly. All hostile litigation by other roads 1n the territory 
covered has been discontinued, and it is claimed that con- 
tracts have already been made with anthracite coal opera- 
tors in and around Scranton for the shipment of large quan- 
tities of coal next year. 





Northern Maine.—The locating survey for this line, 
which extends from Mattawamkeag, in the eastern part of 


Maine, on the Maine Central, northward, 114 miles, to | 
Presque Isle, is ncw in progress. The line passes through 


the towns of Medway, Benedicta, Sherman, Patten, Crystal 


| the fact that the crops were light. 
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$189,000 for the same character of indebtedness in Texas. 
The sum of $56,000 will be applied for new bridges in Texas. 
|Itis the intention of the management to replace all the 
bridges in Texas with stronger structures, and this work will 
be carried out during the fall and winter. 


St. Louis, Kansas & Sonthwestern.—Charter filed 
in Kansas for a line from St. Louis in a southerly direction 
through Missouri. Kansas, Indian Territory and Texas toa 
point on the Rio Grande River. The principal office is at 
Kansas City, Kan., and the capital is fixed at $10,000,000. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—The earnings 
during the first six months of this year were $1,928,766. In 
the first six months of 1888 they were $2,574,896, showing 
a decrease ot $646,130. The decrease is accounted for by 





San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—The line from Shiner, 
Tex., northwestward to Lockbart and Austin is now com- 
pleted and in operation as far as Luling, the crossing of the 
Southern Pacific, 40 miles from Shiner 


Santa Fe Sout hern.—It is announced that the line from 
Santa Fe., N. M., south to San Pedro, via Los Corillas, will 
be built at once. 


Sioux Falls & Denver.—This is the name of a company 
organized at Sioux Falls, Dak . for the purpose of building 
a railroad from Sioux Falls west to Parker and thence west 


by south to Wheeler, on the Missouri River, in Charles Mix 
County, and another line from Parker north to Aberdeen, 
and thence westward to Campbell County. J. H. Drake, of 


St. Paul, is one o. the projectors. 


Valley (Ohio).—One of the new directors is authority 
for the statement that the company has formed an alliance 
with the Pittsburgh, Charliers & Youghiogheny, by which 
the Valley will be extended to P ittsburgh ‘and operated in 
connection with the Pittsburgh, Charliers & Youghiogheny. 
Such a connection would give the Valley a much desired ac- 
cess to a Pittsburgh terminal. The termini of the two roads 


| are some 60 miles apart. 


Washington & Idaho.—It is now stated that the line 
to Spokane Falls from Rockford will be ready for busi- 
ness Oct. 1. The Northern Pacific has enjoined the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Co. (which controls this road) from 
crossing its track two miles out of Spokane Falls, but pro 
ceedings for condemnation have been begun, and will prob- 
ably be settled in time to prevent obstruction to tracklaying. 

The Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.’s line across 
the Coeur d'Alene reservation will be graded and bridged, 
ready for the tracklayers, by the last of September, 
and the road will be completed to Mullan, in the 
Coeur d’Alene mines, and ready for business by Dee. 1. The 
line from Mullan through the Bitter Root mountains for the 
extension of the Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.’s road to 
Missoula will not be finished under two years, as it is calcu- 


Ss 


lated it will take that time to build a 7,000-ft. tunnel 
through the Bitter Root mountains. 
Wilmington & Weldon.— The Scotlana Neck & 


Greenville branch is now open for traflic to Greenville, 
nS 


“TRAFFIC, 


Traffic Notes. 

The Chicago & Alton has announced a reduction on live 
stock from Kansas City to Chicago from 2215 cents to 18 
cents. It will be remembered that the 22!¢ cent rate isa 
recent reduction from 27 cents. It does not appear that the 
new rate has yet gone into effect. 





Plantation, Island Falls, Dyer Brook, Smyrna, New 
ick, Houlton, Littleton, Monticello, Bridgewater, 


Limer- 
Blaine and 


Mars Hill, and may be extended under tbe cbarter from 
Presque Isle to Fort Kent on the St John River. Branches 
of the New Brunswick road are touched at Houlton and 


Presque Isle. A considerable portion of the right ot way 
bas been secured, and the town of Houlton has voted $7,500 
in aid of the read, making the total local aid and subscrip- 
tions now assured $95,000, Contracts for construction will 
probably be let within a month ortwo. C. H. Freeman, of 
Presque Isle, Me., is Vice-President of the road, and F. Dan- 
forth is Chief Engineer. 


| 
| 
| 
|" 


Northern Pacific.—The treasurer’s statement 


of gross | 
earnings for August shows: 


1889. 1888. Ine. 
MN. cowaneioukt hea banat 3,461 3,316 115 
Earnings ... 82,044,864 $1,665,291 $379,573 
Ohio, Indiana & Western.—The rumors regarding 
the probable purchase of this road by the owners of the 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis appear to have | 
more or less foundation in fact, and extended negotiations | 


bave doubtless been going on, but the weak financ cial condi- | 
tion of the company and the consequent complications in 
connection with unpaid interest, and the necessity that a 
lease must be approved by the bondholders, will probably 
prevent any immediate consummation of the plans under 
consideration. The annual meeting was held this week, but 
the matter was not brought up. 


Pennsylvania, Poughkeepsie & Boston.—The com- 
pany has begun running regular trains between Augusta, 
N. J., and ( ‘ampbell Hall, N. Y., 41 miles, using the Erie 
track from Pine Island to Campbell Hall. Connection is 
made at Augusta with the Sussex branch of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. The section between Augusta 
and Swartswood, 10 miles, is nearly finished; the Pennsyl- 
vania section between Slatington and Portland, 30 miles, is 
also nearly finished, and the two bridges across the Lehigh 
at Slatington and across the Deiaware at Portland are more 
than half built. This leaves a gap of about LO miles between 
Swartswood and the new Delaware bridge at Portland, 
which is to be temporarily filled in by a traffic arrangement 
with the New York, Susquehanna & Western. 


Philidelphia & Reading.—Work has been begun on 
the coustruction of a branch from Kalmia, Pa., on the Pine 
Grove Division, to Clark’s Valley, about 6 miles. The 
branch will give access to large tracts of valuable timber 
lands, 


Port Townsend Southern.—The first installment of 
200 laborers and the first consignment of construction material 


terminus, 


Poughkeepsie & Southeastern.—This company, 
which proposes to build a railroad from Hopewell Junction, 
N. Y., on the New York & New England, northwest about 
| ten miles, to Poughkeepsie, announces that the work of con- 
| struction will be proceeded with immediately. 


St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—Judge Brewer has 
issued an order authorizing receivers’ certificates to be issued 
as follows: For the purchase of steel rails for that portion of 
the system north of Brinkley, Ark., $350,000; $189,000 for 


| 
} 
| 
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Forty-one carloads of sealskins (three trains), making pas- 
senger time, passed over the Union Pacific for the East last 

wee ok. The consignment is the entire catch of the Alaska 
Fur Co. for last year, and is bound for Eagland. The time 
is expected to be 18 days from San Francisco to London. 

The New England Board of Presidents announces that it 

‘reaflirms and renews the agreement not to pay commissions 
for the sale of passenger tickets, it being understood that the 

Central Vermont, the Boston & Maine and the Fite -hburg 
sball be at liberty to pay commissions for Canadian Pacific 
business east of, but not including, Toronto, where they come 
int» competition with the Canadian Pacific, but that they 
will not extend this practice into any trunk line territory.” 

The St. Paul & Duluth and the 
week, reduced through East bound passenger rates, making 
the rate from St. Paul to Boston $28.70. 

On Monday, of this week, the Duluth, South Shore & At- 
lantic made rates of $24 first and $21 second-class. Duluth to 
Boston; $25 first-class and $22.50 second- class, Duluth to 
New York, via the South Sbore, Michigan Central and De- 
troit, or the Canadian Pacific and Montreal. Corresponding 
cuts are also made to other points. 

The roads bringing live stock into Chicago are much 
troubled by fraudulent use of live stock passes. Shippers 
combine with impecunious persons who wish to travel, and 
divide large shipments into as many small ones as possible 
for the sake of securing a large number of passes, and the 
return passes are sold to brokers at rates much ‘below the 
regular fare. The question of stopping the abuse has been 
under consideration by the chairmen of the associations, but 
no practicable remedy bas yet been adopted. 

Chicago-Ohio River Passenger Rate War. 
The roads interested agreed on Tuesday to restore regular 
rates between Chicago and Cincinnati and Louisville on Sept. 
22. The reduction bad gone as low as $4 for the round trip. 
The Louisville, New Albany & Cbicago agrees to withdraw 
its 1,000-mile books, which have been sold at $20, and which 
the Pennsylvania Co. claimed were handled in large quanti- 
ties by scalpers, an] used for general traffic. 
Northwestern Rates. 

The trunk lines and the roads of the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion have refused to join inthe publication of through freight 
tariffs from the Atlantic seaboard to St. Paul on ‘the basis 
of 15 cents from Chicago. The difficulties were discussed at 
a meeting of the traffic managers of the Northwestern lines 
in Chicago on Tuesday, but no progress was made, and the 
matter was referred to the presidents. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Northern has apnounced that it will reduce 
grain rates from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Chicago from 
715 cents to 5 cents per 100 Ibs. 


tastern of Minnesota last 


Western States Passenger Association 
At a meeting of the association in Chicago last week, a 
question arose as to the date of ex xpiration of Chairman 
| John N. Abbott’s term of office, and there was a heated dis- 
cussion concerning his re-election, a motion to elect him for 


another term being defeated by a vote of 17 tol, It is 
stated that a number of the roads are offended at Mr. Abbott's 


rulings and at his course in giving evidence before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at the time the payment of 
ticket commissions was investigated; while, on the other 
hand, a few of the roads firmly stand by Mr. Abbott and 
refuse to recognize any other head of the association. Secre- 





payment of claims for supplies, back salaries, traffic bal- 
for the system in Arkansas and Missouri, and 


tary Thompson was chosen temporary chairman, but the 
difficulties seem to be still unsettled. 





